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THE BUDGET. 


the debate on Thursday night Mr. GuapsTonr was 
more than ordinarily paradoxical, especially when he 
undertook to prove that the benefit of diminished duties on 
tea would be slow in reaching the consumer. Mr. Disrar.i 
and Lord Patmerston closed the debate by appeals to the 
allegiance of their respective followers, which might have 
been described as irrelevant if they had been regarded in 
their bearing on the financial question. The Government 
has for the moment been saved by the nature of the 
issue which was presented to the House of Commons 
Mr. GiapsTonE was with reason accused of framing a 
political Budget, and he has been encountered by a 
political opposition. It is true that a large number of 
his most intelligent supporters theoretically disapprove of 
the repeal of the Paper-duty. Some of them doubt the 
reality of the surplus ; others incline to a further diminu- 
tion of the Income-tax ; and a third class of dissentients holds 
with Mr. Horsratt, that the war-duty on tea ought to stand 
first on the list of fiscal reductions. It is not, however, in 
differences of opinion such #s these that party secessions ori- 
ginate, One or two zealous advocates of cheap tea may perhaps 
have preferred their commercial convictions to their Parlia- 
mentary allegiance, but there was no reason why the enemies 
of the Income-tax should support an amendment which left 
the percentage at ninepence. Any resolution which disputed 
the accuracy of Mr. GLapstone’s balance-sheet might, if. it 
had been duly supported by argument, have commanded the 
assent of those Liberal members who, on grounds strictly 
financial, voted last year against the repeal of the Paper- 
duty. Nationa! solvency is more indispensable than party 
discipline, but the adherents of a Government commonly 
acquiesce in its decisions on competing claims for fiscal 
relief. Mr. Barine attacked the weakest point of the 
Ministerial position when he endeavoured to show that 
the estimated receipts were uncertain, and that there 
might possibly be an excess of expenditure; but Mr. 
definitively abandoned the charge of insuffi- 
cient provision by announcing a counter proposition for 
the: disposal of the available balance. By surrendering 
1,200,0001. of Income-tax the House unanimously affirmed 
Mr. GuapsTone’s statement of a disposable balance of the 
same amount. The Opposition further pledged itself to the 
proposition that 800,000/. can be spared for the reduction of 
the tax upon tea, The grave and conscientious economists 
who accuse Mr. GLapsrovne of temerity can have no motive 
for defending the sacrifice of revenue -which he proposes 
because it is offered in an altered form. The division 
consequently indicatés the comparative strength of parties 
rather than the preference which members entertain 
either for tea or for paper. On this particular question the 
Opposition happens to be financially in the right, though its 
proposal is not sufficiently indisputable to command un- 
willing support. The political argaments which Lord Pat- 
MERSTON suggested for the repeal of the Paper-duty may be 
pind set off against the superior claims of the consumers 
of tea. 

Mr. Disraett acted prudently in accepting the equilibrium 
as it appeared in the Budget. The estimates of revenue 
have been drawn up with almost excessive caution, and, in 
default of exceptional ill-fortune, the calculation will be far 
short of the result. It is not too much to count, if there is 


_ only an average summer, on an additional million from the 


Excise, and a rise in the Income-tax returns can only be 
prevented by an extravagant development of the fraudulent 
propensities which belong to Schedule D. As Mr. Grap- 
STONE explained, last year’s collection was based on an 
old assessment, while the new tax will include the three 
most prosperous years which have ever enriched English 


traders, As the 5th of April is already passed, the amount 
of taxable income depends upon no alterable contingency, 
The receipts of trades and professions have certainly in- 
creased, and there is no reason to anticipate any corre- 
sponding advance in the elasticity of commercial con- 
sciences. Foreign trade has of late shown symptoms 
of recovery, and the inevitable importations of corn 
will for some time continue to swell the produce of 
the Customs. Mr. Bricut’s professed determination 
to believe in every official surplus would have been justified 
if he had confined his promises of acquiescence to the columns 
which show the estimated revenue. The House of Commons 
is bound to scrutinize the nature of the expected receipts for 
the purpose of judging whether they properly belong to the 
supplies of the year, but the probable amount of income can 
only be known to the proper departments, which rarely fall 
into error through unreasonably sanguine expectations. In 
judging of future expenditure it is proper to examine the 
probable effects of existing causes. In 1860 it was obvious 
that the China war would involve demands for which Mr. 
GLapsTonE had made no adequate provision, and accordingly 
the sacrifice of revenue which he proposed was justly re- 
garded as a serious fault in his Budget. The wars and 
tumults which Mr. Horsman prognosticates in 1861 furnish 
no reason whatever for special measures of finance. The 
country is at present in a comparatively satisfactory condition 
of defence, and unexpected demands must be met by suitable 
measures when they occur. It would have been better to 
apply the surplus of the present year to the reduction of 
last year’s additional debt, but as all parties are agreed that 
two millions of taxes are to be taken off, it is useless to dis- 
cuss a policy which is common to the Government and the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Horsratt’s case would have been stronger if he had 
proposed to apply the whole surplus to the relief of tea, for 
the share of the benefit which may reach the consumer ma- 
terially depends on the amount of reduction. Nevertheless, 
it is better to diminish the tax on an article of universal 
consumption than to legislate for the benefit of a single trade. 
Mr: Guapstone thought fit, last year, to announce that cheap- 
ness of consumption was less important to the poorer classes 
than abundance of employment. On Monday evening he 
took an opportunity of developing the paradox by the asser- 
tion that Sir Ropert Prev’ had uniformly benefited traders 
and manufacturers rather than ultimate consumers. Cotton, 
bricks, and glass may certainly be considered as raw mate- 
rials or manufactured products rather than as articles in 
daily use ; but soap is, as well as tea, a necessary of life ; 
and Mr. Guapstone might have been expected to remember 
the repeal of the Corn-law, and to bear in mind his own 
apologies for the reduction of the Wine-duties. Paper is a 
highly useful commodity, and its cost price is increased by 
taxation ; but manufacturers and traders of various kinds 
will, in the natural course of business, intercept nearly the 
whole amount of the reduction. A portion of the savings 
of publishers, retail dealers, and newspaper proprietors may 
possibly become applicable to the payment of labour ; but 
no economist can foretel the effect of the repeal on the great 
bulk of the community. Mr. Horsrat1’s proposed reduction 
would reach the poor if it diminished the price of tea at small 
shops by a sufficiently considerable fraction. Mr. Guiap- 
STONE'S concession will spend itself among manufacturers and 
shopkeepers before it arrives at the individual purchaser. 

Political speculators have lately been employed rather in 
counting probable votes than in discussing financial problems. 
The majority of bye-elections during the present Parliament 
have been carried by the Opposition, and the Irish Roman 
Catholic members begin to incline to Lord Dersy, who has bid 
high for their support by his attacks upon Italy, and by his 


extravagant advocacy of Papal pretensions. A strictly party 
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division, such as that which brought the present Ministers 
into office, would now perhaps lead to an opposite result ; 
but a large section of independent Conservatives avowedly 
prefers Lord Patwerston to Mr. Disrari. The conscious- 
ness of internal division has hitherto deterred the leaders of 
Opposition from engaging in a pitched battle with the 
Government ; and it was in the hope of seeming to strike a 
separate blow against a single Minister that Mr. Horsra.t’s 
amendment was devised. To the great body of country 
gentlemen, and to many of his own professed allies, Mr. GLap- 
STONE is the most obnoxious member of the Government. 
It is well known that his financial policy is disapproved by 
some of his present colleagues, and the errors which it really 
involves afford incidental encouragement to his adversaries. 
Accordingly, Mr, Disrazxi ostentatiously called upon Lord 
Patmerston to abstain from making the integrity of the 
Budget a vital Ministerial question. In other words, the 
Premier was invited to continue in office on condition of 
throwing overboard the CHANCELLOR of the Excurquer. A 
novice might warn Lord PALMERSTON against the fatal gifts of 
the Danai, and point out the dishonour which would attach to 
a Cabinet which should repudiate a Budget for which it was 
collectively responsible. The leaders of the conflicting parties 
understand Parliamentary maneuvres better, knowing that 
advice tendered in public to an opponent is only intended 
to serve some collateral purpose. Mr. Disrarui, while 

rfectly aware that the Government must stand or fall with 
Mr. GLapsToNE, wished to persuade his own adherents that 
his movement was not directed against Lord Patmerstoy, If 
he could have kept his transparent secret, his tactics might pro- 
bably have been successful, for two-thirds of the House of Com- 
mons rightly prefer cheap tea to cheap paper, and probably as 
large a majority would rejoice in removing Mr. GLApsToNE 
from the management of the public finances. Unluckily, 
the youngest member understood as fully as Mr. Disragz.i 
himself that the maintenance of the Paper-duty involved 
either a change of Ministry ora general election. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON and some of his ablest colleagues have been persuaded 
to surrender their own financial opinions, nor can they be 
expected cordially to advocate Mr. Giapsroner’s recent doc- 
trines ; but the political expediency of carrying out last 
year’s decision of the House of Commons furnishes an 
argument, at the same time plausible and sound, against Mr. 
Horsrati’s amendment. A defeat on this point would be 
as decisive as the rejection of Mr. Disrazni’s Budget when 
the Coalition had determined to take possession of office at 
the end of 1852. By admitting the existence of a surplus 
the Opposition renounced the alliance of scrupulous Liberals, 
who might otherwise have been induced to vote against 
their party in vindication of public credit. The proposed 
reduction of the Tea-duty could scarcely tempt au individual 
secession; but Mr: DisraELI cannot at present muster his 
whole force for a formal assault on the Government, 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


_— ceremony of capturing Fort Sumter has probably a 
secret history of its own, for Americans who were in 
earnest would not cannonade each other for hours without 
producing a single casualty. The Charleston mob applauded 
the performers, and hooted the quiescent squadron outside 
the bar, in ignorance both of the military objects of the 
hostile force and of the policy of their own leaders. It is 
said that the Federal troops have relieved Fort Pickens, that 
they are blockading Charleston, and that they never intended 
to prevent the capture of Fort Sumter. It is not improbable 
that Mr. Lixcoty has availed himself of his present superiority 
at sea; but the whole profit of the collision has been reaped 
by the party which commenced it. It must have been im- 
material to Mr. Jerrerson Davis whether a petty United 
States detachment was shut up in a fort at Charleston or 
dismissed northwards under a capitulation. The main point 
was to force the Government at Washington into a declara- 
tion of war, and consequently to detach the Border States 
from their neutral position, The movement appears to have 
attained perfect success, for the Proclamation which Mr. 
Lrxcotn could not but issue has already doubled the strength 
of the South. It may not be difficult for the Washington 
Cabinet to put 75,000 men under arms, but the revolted 
provinces are beyond the reach of invasion, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri stop the road, and in a short 
time they will themselves join the enemies of the United 
States. The principal Border politicians were probably sincere 
in their desire to restore the Union, but the seceders under- 


stood that they had only to defeat all attempts at concilia- 
tion, in the certainty that the neutral Slave States must 
gravitate towards the cotton Confederation. Virginia has 
already seceded ; the Governors of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
North Carolina have formally refused to comply with the 
PRESIDENTS constitutional requisition ; and even in Mary- 
land the contingent of Massachusetts has been attacked. If 
the proceedings of the Government of Montgomery were not 
tainted by the preliminary treason of Mr. BucHanan’s 
Ministers, the vigour and foresight which it has displayed 
in the whole of its proceeding might command unqualified 
admiration. The courage which despises fanciful dangers, 
and the judgment which adapts means to preconcerted ends, 
were remarkably displayed in the noisy and bloodless 
cannonade which has caused a second disruption of the 
American Union. 

It would be unjust to blame Mr. Lincoun for the course 
which he has pursued under most embarrassing circum- 
stances. His position as the legitimate champion of the 
Union has been unavoidably defensive, and he has through- 
out depended on the movements of his assailants. The 
same reasons which impelled Mr. Davis to commence the 
war imperatively required the Government at Washington 
to delay the rupture as long as possible. Virginia and its 


kindred States could not ultimately have been retained in . 


the old Confederation, but it was desirable to throw on the 
enemy the responsibility of their secession, Mr. Lincoun 
has also been fully occupied in purging the public depart- 
ments from the occupants who were placed there by Mr. 
Bucuanan’s imbecility or treason. The clean sweep of 
officials, which in America supplies the means of electoral 
corruption, appears for once to have been justifiable and 
necessary. ‘The extinction of the Democratic party may 
hereafter remove the occasion for similar revolutions. Mr. 
Sewarp’s administrative vigour may perhaps belie the 
singular absence of honesty and wisdom which has dis- 
tinguished his speeches since the commencement of the 
crisis. The summons to the State militia forces may be re- 
garded as an unavoidable measure, affording no indication of 
the policy of the Government. The popular demand for 
retaliatory hostilities is at present vague and indefinite ; for 
the objections to invasion, which were lately regarded as 
conclusive, are wholly untouched by the occurrence of the 
rupture which was necessarily contemplated as imminent 
during the discussion. Neither 75,000 men, nor ten times 
that number, could conquer and hold the seceding provinces ; 
and even if the South were reduced to submission, the prin- 
cipal duty of an army of occupation would consist in main- 
taining the authority of the masters over the slaves, Com- 
plicity with any negro movement would be almost as repug- 
nant to Northern feelings as it would be odious to the South. 
The militia may be useful in guarding the frontier against 
hostile incursions, but active operations will probably be 
confined to the sea-shore and to the mouths of the harbours. 
Fortified posts may be occupied or retained, and a blockade 
may be temporarily instituted ; but the only practical object 
of such proceedings is confined to the attainment of fair 
conditions of separation. Mr. Jerrerson Davis is not likely 
to reject reasonable proposals of adjustment ; and he must 
be well aware that the North-West will insist on unob- 
structed access by the Mississippi to the sea. 

The angry passions which have been naturally aroused in 
the North as well as in the South will give way to considera- 
tions of permanent interest, and even at the moment they 
will scarcely find a vent unless Washington isattacked. The 
more sanguine Republicans assert that there is a strong 
Union minority in the South which requires and deserves 
assistance, but it is evident that the secessionists possess all 
the visible signs of supremacy, and the dissidents, if th 
exist, are afraid to make themselves heard. The outbre 
of war converts the political opponents of a Government 
into followers, because the open maintenance of their 
opinions would brand them as traitors. In Texas alone, of 
all the seceding States, there appears to be a local struggle ; 
but it is still unknown whether General Houston has de- 
clared for the Government at Washington. There is every 
reason to believe that in Maryland and Delaware the prepon- 
derance of numbers and respectability was on the side of 
Union ; but the agitators have contrived to hurry the mob 
of Baltimore into acts of violence, and both States will 
probably be forced to submit to the active and vigorous 
seceders. The principal importance of Maryland arises 
from the position of the Federal capital on the borders 
of that State and of Virginia. Although the city has 
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neither military nor commercial importance, its loss would 
be the heaviest mortification which could be inflicted 
on the Americans of the North. A Confederated Pre- 
sident enthroned at the White House would claim to 
be the representative of Wasnineton and of JEFFERSON, 
and the greatest and wealthiest portion of the former 
Union would be regarded as a cast-off territory. It is 
nevertheless difficult to believe that a capital surrounded 
by Slave-soil can permanently be retained by the Free States 
of the North. Mr. Jerrerson Davis will have the less 
reason for marching upon Washington if he anticipates that 
the final settlement of the dispute must necessarily leave it 
in his hands. There is scarcely any other point at which 
hostile armies can meet, and it is not improbable that the 
most serious collisions may occur at sea. The resolution 
which has been announced, of treating Southern privateers 
as pirates, is absurd, barbarous, and impossible of execution. 
The Americans themselves are responsible for maintaining 
the employment of privateers as lawful in war, and it would be 
monstrous to treat Secessionists as ordinary criminals. 
Rebels have always been regarded as legitimate belligerents 
as soon as they have succeeded in establishing an ostensible 
Government. Mr. Jerrerson Davis rules over a vast ter- 
ritory with millions of inhabitants, and in the whole of his 
Confederation there is not a soldier or official to represent 
the continuing dominion of the former Government. 

The termination of Border neutrality by the masterly 
policy of the Government at Montgomery may ultimately 
prove to be as fortunate for the North as it is immediately 
encouraging to the South. The expediency of conciliating 
Virginia has hitherto served as a reason or a pretext for 
every vacillation of policy and compromise of principle 
which timid Republicans could devise. Trimmers urged the 
necessity of avoiding measures which could alienate 
doubtful friends; and far-seeing politicians dreaded 
the formation of a Central Union which would have 
reduced the Northern States to comparative insignificance. 
The violent course adopted by Virginia, together with the 
impending secession of Kentucky and Tennessee, will secure 
the inestimable advantage of splitting off the Union in 
the natural line of cleavage. Pennsylvania and southern 
New York are left on the Free-soil side of the fissure, and 
it is not improbable that, with kindred institutions and 
uniform social organization, the residuary States may be 
even stronger and more prosperous through the withdrawal 
of their uncongenial confederates. The Union, without a 
single Slave State, will number twenty millions of inhabi- 
tants, occupying a territory already the habitual goal of 
European emigration, and capable of accommodating a popu- 
lation of two hundred millions. A powerful and jealous 
neighbour will educate American statesmen, for the first 
time, into a comprehension of the equal rights of nations, 
and of the possible limits to domestic omnipotence and per- 
fection. It will be well if the separation from the Slave 
States is soon accomplished without unnecessary bloodshed, 
which will only render the dispute more insoluble. 


INDIAN POLICY. 


T will be remembered that at the commencement of the 
session, on the eve of the negotiation of a loan of 
3,000,000/. for the service of India, Sir Cuartes Woop 
gave a very flourishing account of thé finances of that 
dependency, which, coming as it did from the Minister who 
was supposed to have the best information on the subject, 
had a very marked effect upon the market, and carried the 
loan operation through in a decidedly triumphant manner. 
At that time the famine, which has since drawn so largely 
on the purses of the charitable, and destroyed to an incaleu- 
lably greater extent the resources of a large portion of the 
country, was not only known in England, but was pro- 
minently brought to the notice of the Indian Secretary in 
the course of the discussion which his sanguine calculations 
provoked. This, at any rate, was not an unforeseen calamity, 
though it doubtless was underrated, and, with this know- 
ledge in his possession, Sir CHartes Woop assured the 
House of Commons that the loan was not required for the 
ordinary expenditure of India, but was wanted merely to 
set right a little derangement in the balances occasioned by 
some slackness in the supply of railway contributions. The 
hopeful Minister did not stop here, but went on to declare 
his confident expectation, founded of course on the best infor- 
mation,{that the deficit which he acknowledged of 5,500,000l., 
would entirely disappear in 1861-2, when 3,000,000/, would 


be saved by the further reduction of military expenditure, 
and the balance made up by the proceeds of new taxes. 
The experience of the past, we were told, fully justified 
these cheerful prognostics, for the saving which Mr. Witson 
had calculated on of 1,700,000/, had actually been 2,500,000/., 
and was certain to be followed by still greater reductions in 
the followingyear. The figures, however, which have since ar- 
rived from India are, after the manner of Indian figures, un- 
pleasantly at variance with official predictions. In place of 
2,500,0001., the military reductions of last year are now 
stated to be only 1,200,000/.; and it is alleged that Sir 
Cuar_Les Woon’s estimate of the produce of the new taxes 
is vastly too large. In place of a balanced Exchequer, it is 
said with much more probability that, in 1861-2, Mr. Laine 
will have to face a deficit of 4,500,000/. 

All financial reports from India are so utterly worthless 
that it would be a waste of time to discuss in detail the 
reasons assigned for the one or the other of these conflicting 
estimates, But it is unfortunately matter of experience that, 
in every case where two widely different calculations have 
been given to the public, even the more unfavourable one has 
fallen short of the real extent of the difficulty. We may 
therefore, with reasonable probability, assume that Sir 
Cuartes Woop’s loan speech represented the prospects 
of the Indian Treasury for next year as being four or 
five millions better than they are likely to turn out. 
No one will doubt that Sir Cuartes Woop was sincere 
when he said that the statement he made was not coloured 
for the benefit of the Stock Exchange, and that he had not 
uttered a word which he did not believe to be strictly accu- 
rate. The wish may possibly have been father to the 
thought, but even if this were not so, it is a very grave 
matter for a Minister to make financial statements with an 
air of entire confidence when the materials at his disposal 
are so utterly untrustworthy as those on which Sir C. Woop 
relied. When a Joint-stock Bank is in a bad state, its 
directors invariably make prosperity reports which many of 
them probably do not know to be false. The accounts of 
tottering commercial concerns are commonly kept in the 
same delusive way as those of the Board of Admiralty or the 
Government of India. Still, it has never been accepted as a 
sufficient excuse for putting forth inaccurate statements that 
those who did so chose to place confidence in books and 
figures which they had not tested, and which, at any rate, 
had not been proved to be worthy of reliance. People in 
courts of law, and elsewhere, have acquired an awkward 
habit of saying that managers ought to know the state of 
the business which they have to conduct, or, if they really 
can’t get at the truth, ought at least to abstain from any 
statement which they are unable satisfactorily to verify. 

It would be well if Indian Ministers would bear this 
principle in mind. When they have their annual Budget 
to present, they must amuse Parliament with some sort of 
calculations and estimates, though there may be little prospect 
of an accordance between these imaginative pictures and the 
truth of experience; but until better materials shall be 
forthcoming for their ussistance, it will be more judicious to 
abstain from voluntary statements which are invariably 
falsified, and more especially to abstain from them when a 
loan is in course of negotiation. Those who knew the san- 
guine tone in which Sir C. Woop invariably indulges on 
Indian subjects can scarcely pretend to have been misled by 
the statement of February ; and the practical importance of 
the contrast between the facts and the estimates is in the 
illustration which it affords of the thriftless policy under 
which India suffers, no matter who may be the Minister in 
office. Not very long since the GoverNor-GENERAL sent 
home a strong memorandum on the grievous condition of 
neglect into which the half-finished public works of India 
had fallen; and the reply was an assurance that Lord 
Cannixe’s review of the requirements of public works had 
satisfied the Government that the appropriations to that 
department fell very far short of the necessities of India, and 
Sir C. Woop graciously added that he had every confidence 
that the wisest application would be made of the resources 
which might accrue from the measures adopted in India. 
The House of Commons is thus flattered with hopes which 
no one expects to see realized, and Lord Cannio is prospec- 
tively complimented on the wisdom with which he will em- 
ploy resources which will never be at his disposal. The fact 
that railway calls paid in to the Government account are 
neither more nor less than loans on very inconvenient terms, 
is studiously disguised, and an issue of debentures to take 
the place of such railway loans is pleasantly decribed as a 
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mere cash transaction, quite different in character from an 
ordinary loan to make good a deficit. By such treatment as 
this everything is made to look pleasant for the time, and 
then, after a month or two, comes the report of a little error 
of a few millions in the calculations, and the actual arrival 
of the famine which had been foreseen when the cheerful 
picture was presented to the public. 

Almost the only set-off to these serious accounts from 
Tndia is the statement that some progress is being made in the 
substitution of an efficient police, organized on the English 
system, for the detachments of troops formerly employed 
so largely in the performance of civil duties. It is only in 
this way that a really sensible reduction is likely to he made 
in the cost of native levies; and though the 3,000,000/. 
saving which was promised will probably prove mere moon- 
shine, it may be hoped that some progress may be made next 
year in the reduction of the military expenditure of India. 
A large deficit and another loan may, however, be regarded as 
the certain incidents of the year which Sir C. Woop had 
“every confidence” would prove the first of the long-deferred 
era of surplus and prosperity. And so we may expect, year 
after year, to go on, as year after year has already passed, 
with a promise of equilibrium always twelve months a-head, 
and a plausible excuse, on railway or other pretexts, for an 
inevitable loan. A little less hope and a great deal more 
courage than any Indian Minister has yet exhibited are 
wanted to preserve the finest possession of the English 
Crown from sinking gradually but certainly into hopeless 
embarrassment. The day may yet come when some future 
statesman will startle the world by the plainness with which 
he will admit the true extent of the difficulty and the vigour 
with which he will attempt to grapple with it. Whether the 
effort will be made in time depends on the chances of party 
warfare, and the caprices which may regulate the future dis- 
tribution of Cabinet offices. As yet, Tories and Whigs have 
equally failed in placing at the head of the Indian Depart- 
ment a Minister capable of appreciating the greatness of the 
opportunity which India, with all its difficulties and em- 
barrassments, presents. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE Ministry has had an escape, a warning, and a ground 
for additional distrust of its most unmanageable member. 
The majority of eighteen is as little to be esteemed a triumph 
as the victory which Mr. Guapstone had previously ob- 
tained over his colleagues. Their irritation will not be 
diminished, though their forebodings may be realized, 
by the proof that the judgment of the House and 
of the country closely approximated to their own. It 
is notorious that the most competent financiers in the 
Cabinet disapproved of last year’s Budget ; and Lord Pat- 
MERSTON must have relied on their judgment when he lately 
announced that there would be no remission of taxes. If 
any duty was to be repealed, the excise on paper might, 
perhaps, have the first claim to consideration, not through 
the intrinsic merits of the proposed change, but because the 
House of Commons had last year been persuaded to abolish 
the duty, and had failed to accomplish its purpose. It would 
have been far better to reduce the last year’s increase of debt 
than to rely on a questionable surplus for an irrevocable 
surrender of revenue. It cannot be doubted that this pru- 
dent and moderate course found advocates in the Cabinet ; 
and some asperity of feeling may aged lave been intro- 
duced into the discussion through Mr. GLapstonr’s neglect 
to communicate with his colleagues till the week before the 
production of the Budget. Floating gossip is an unsatis- 
factory basis for political reasoning ; and few of the nume- 
rous anecdotes in circulation can be trusted as adequate 
records of Ministerial dissensions. The course of events 
sufficiently explains itself without reference to real or re- 
ported conversations. There can be little doubt that the 
Government had to choose between the loss of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s services and the acceptance of his financial plan. 
Having consented to the introduction of the Budget, the 
Ministers were bound to support it ; but the cordiality of their 
relations with Mr. GLapstonE will scarcely be increased by 
their unwilling co-operation. Lord Patmerston is justified 
in the belief that he is bound, at a considerable sacrifice, to 
retain office in the present condition of Europe. He may, 
perhaps, also be of opinion that an indispensable Ministry 
onght not to have been threatened with disruption by one 
of its principal members. 
The expectant member for South Lancashire every day 


assumes a position more distinct from that of the Govern- 
ment. Ultra-Liberal members and newspapers applaud his 
approximation to their own opinions in contrast with the 
retrograde tendencies of his colleagues. His own language 
betrays a self-conseiousness which borders on egotism, and 
he never hesitates to condemn the scale of expenditure for 
which he is politically and officially responsible. It may be 
flattering to feel that his assistance cannot be spared by his 
nominal friends, while his alliance is courted by their 
bitterest opponents ; but there is a limit to the necessity of 
his services, nor will circumstances always render the avoid- 
ance of Ministerial changes an object of paramount impor- 
tance. If it is true that the Cabinet has, from patriotic mo- 
tives, adopted an objectionable Budget, the dictator of the 
moment will hereafter not be forgiven for his ill-timed exi- 
gency. If the Ministers are condemned to reserve, their 
presumed feelings are strongly expressed by the moderate 
majority of the Government party in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bricur’s well-founded exultation increases the anger 
which is felt towards a Chancellorof the Exchequer whoalways 
courts the support of the extreme Liberals. It is not forgotten 
that, after defending the existing system in 1859, Mr. GLAD- 
STONE spoke in favour of the abortive Reform Bill of 1860. 
It is highly probable that two years hence he may come for- 
ward as the chief supporter of vote by Ballot and household 
suffrage. At present, he stands aloof from the doctrines and 
sympathies of his party, and above all from its chief antipa- 
thies. The ordinary followers of the party complain 
that he takes advantage of the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment to extort concessions which are only agreeable to a 
small and unpopular section of politicians. Eloquence and 
ability have, especially when they are rewarded by office, 
their duties as well as their rights. As long as Mr. Giap- 
STONE retains his seat in the Cabinet, he is bound to regard 
the interests and success of the Government as well as the 
triumph of his opinions and the increase of his personal im- 
portance. It is not without reason that loyalty to a party 
and to colleagues is practically regarded as the most indispen- 
sable, if not as the first, of political virtues. When a states- 
man not only holds himself apart, but trades on his isolated 
position, he may sometimes make an advantageous bargain 
with his associates, but he loses all claim to their respectand 
confidence. 

If Mr. Gtapsrong had succeeded in persuading the 
Cabinet, instead of coercing it, his control over the votes of 
the House of Commons would be far more complete and 
secure. The majority vote for Lord Patmerston because 
they prefer him as Minister to any rival candidate, but it is 
generally believed that he personally disapproves the finan- 
cial proposals which he carries. It is not too much to say 
that the opposition to the Budget is founded less on 
its real defects than on the false position of the Minis- 
ters. Mr. Disraet hesitated long before he decided on 
the point of attack; and he put forward one of his most 
respectable supporters to prove that the surplus was imagi- 
nary before he came to the conclusion that it would be more 
popular to accept and te redistribute it. In ordinary cases, 
the recognised right of initiative which is vested in the 
Government would have rendered a counter proposition for 
the repeal of taxes hopeless and impracticable. There is so 
much to be said against every indirect tax, that a comparison 
between their respective demerits can lead to no useful 
result, The amendment was directed not against the repeal 
of the Peper-duty, but against a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whose colleagues are justly discontented with his obstinacy. 
The danger has been scarcely evaded through the repugnance 
which is felt to the accession of Mr. Disragti; but if there 
had not been a feeling almost equally strong against Mr. 
GiapsTone, the danger itself would never have arisen. 

The reasons against a change of Ministry are so obvious 
that Mr. DisraELI was compelled, in preparing his own re- 
sumption of office, ostensibly to deprecate Lord PALMErsTon’s 
resignation. The return of Lord Derpy and his party to 
power would revive the dormant agitation for Reform, and it 
would stultify the course of Italian policy to which the feel- 
ings and convictions of the country are deeply pledged. It 
would be intolerable that the Paiwe Miyisrer, who lately 
compared the Italians to dogs, should have the opportunity 
of giving effect to his gratuitous protest against the with- 
drawal of the French army from Rome. Affected regard for 
the temporal independence of the Pope may possibly win a 
few Irish votes, but Parliament and the nation are equally 
indisposed to submit to Ultramontanist politicians, Mr. 
GLADSTONE ought to understand, as well as his colleagues 
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Mataessury for Lord Jonn Russext in the Foreign Office. 
If he objects to a Government directed by Mr. Disraxxt, he 
is not justified in imposing on others all the sacrifices which 
may be necessary to avert the evil. Between a doubtful 
Budget and a Ministerial revolution there may have been 
serious difficulty in choosing. The error of making a wrong 
selection would have been more excusable than the perti- 
nacity which insisted on the alternative. 

It must be no small aggravation of the annoyance inflicted 
on unwilling colleagues that they find themselves in a certain 
degree responsible for Mr. Guapsrone’s paradoxical gene- 
ralizations as well as for the actual measures which he has 
forced them to adopt. Having been allowed to propose the 
repeal of the Paper-duty, he might well have abstained from 
assertions that the change would be more beneficial than the 
reduction of the Tea-duties, which he once eloquently advo- 
cated, or the abolition which he sanguinely held out to payers 
of Income-tax. The language and tone of his speeches are 
too agreeable to Mr. Bricur to be approved by the cautious 
members of the Government or of the moderate Liberal 
party. It is fair to admit that last year’s extravagances 
have not been repeated, but the tone and substance of 
Mr. Guapstonr’s speeches are highly distasteful to his official 
allies. He sometimes seems to hint that he would advance 
further in the course which he has entered but for reactionary 
influences which he is compelled to take into account. The 
express or implied menace of secession increases alienation, 
although it may for the moment be effectual. A time may 
soon arrive when the offer of resignation will be readily 
accepted. 


THE SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


HE Emperor of Avsrria has found no difficulty in 

gathering together a representative assembly from 
those portions of his dominions that are willing to be repre- 
sented. He has opened his Parliament at Vienna, and has 
addressed an Upper House of which he may be proud, and 
a Lower House with which, so far as it goes, he may be 
contented. In the House of Nobles there have met together 
the numberless Archdukes who are the chief of his own 
kinsfolk, the representatives of the princely houses that so 
far outshine most of the petty sovereignties of Germany, the 
prelates of a Church that has long been laden with wealth 
and honour, the great landowners of the Northern provinces, 
the men of the sword, and the men of science, of art, and 
literature. In no country except Austria and England 
could such an aristocratic assembly be got together ; and if 
the Peers are the safety of a Constitutional Monarchy, the 
Austrian Constitution ought to be founded on a rock. In 
the Lower House, the German, the Bohemian, and the Polish 
provinces have sent up deputies who would probably be 
very content to accept the new Constitution, and to do 
their best to please the Emperor. When the Emperor came 
to address these two assemblies, it was not difficult to make 
them a speech promising fidelity to liberal institutions, and 
directing their attention to the vast work of financial reor- 
ganization that lies beforethem. But unfortunately they and 
all the world are perfectly aware that this gathering of 
notables, and this cutting out of Parliamentary work, leaves 
the real difficulties of Austria untouched., Liberal institu- 
tions were not introduced into the country in order to please 
the good and obedient people who come when the Emprror 
calls them, but to please the naughty and disobedient 
people who are deaf to his summons. There was a 
tremendous void in the Lower House. The hundred 
and forty seats appropriated to Italy and Hungary were 
empty. Until those seats are filled, or until it is decreed that 
they never shall be filled, this grand assemblage can 
do nothing except play at Parliamentary Government. 
The real questions to be settled must be determined 
without its cognizance or control. The Empgror’s speech 
was not at all a bad speech, and if addressed to an 
assembly that represented the empire, might have success- 
fully inaugurated the working of a free Government. 
But, as it was, the one great interest of the speech con- 
sisted in the indications it might contain of the policy 
which the Emperor is resolved to hold towards those who 
had declined to be present. The mere fact that a represen- 
tative assembly of some sort has been started is indeed an 
advantage. If Hungary could be induced to send deputies, 
there would he an existing assembly for the deputies to join. 
But this is all, and it will be with the utmost anxiety that 


or their partisans, the inexpediency of substituting Lord | all who are interested in the fate of Austria will examine 


the speech to see what is to happen if the Hungarians per- 
sist in refusing to have anything to do with an Austrian 
Chamber. 

The policy of the Empzror is declared more fully and 
clearly than might have been expected. He lays great 
stress on the wisdom of maintaining peace, and expresses 
an anxious desire to please Europe by keeping things as 
quiet as possible. This doubtless means that nothing is 
feared on the side of Italy. The Cabinet of Vienna may 
safely reckon that the Italians will not provoke a conflict 
at present, and defy Europe as well as Austria. The 
pressure exercised by England, and in some degree by 
France, in favour of peace, is so strong that no one likes to 
do so unpopular a thing as to begin a war. If Italy may be 
taken as presenting no dangers for the present, Austria will be 
free to deal with Hungary. The Empzror announces that he 
will first try expostulation and kindness. He hopes that the 
Hungarians may be brought to see the advantages they 
would reap from taking a part in the general Council of 
the Empire, and the evils they must encounter if they 
persist in their isolation. But if persuasion will not do, 
something stronger is to be tried. The Emperor distinctly 
asserts that he will not act so unjustly to the other pro- 
vinces as to give Hungary an exceptional position, and that 
he means to abide finally by the Constitution of October. 
As, within the last few weeks, the army in Hungary has been 
largely increased, and as General BenepeK has quarrelled 
with his countrymen, it is quite possible that this is not 
meant as an empty threat, and that the section of the 
Cabinet which is at present triumphant may really propose 
to overcome the opposition of the Hungarians by main force. 
If Italy is quiet, it is very probable that Austria may be 
able for the moment to coerce Hungary, and that, if 
there is any rising, it will only be a partial and un- 
successful one. Hungary may easily be reduced to an 
attitude of passive resistance. But if force is once used, 
and Hungary is treated as a rebel and conquered pro- 
vince, Parliamentary government and the Constitution of 
October must soon cease in Austria. A free assembly, 
chosen by only one half of the Empire, meeting together to 
impose taxes on the other half, is far too absurd and 
anomalous an institution to last long. The Emperor would 
have to govern by the army, and by the army only, and if 
the Parliament did not behave as it was desired, the head of 
the army would soon clear it away. The Cabinet of Vienna 
is in this dilemma, that if the taxes are not collected in 
Hungary, Austria cannot possibly continue to make anything 
like its present feeble approach to paying its way ; while if 
taxes are collected by military force, the Constitution will 
soon be discovered to be a farce, and will have to be with- 
drawn, and then there will be one more instance of the 
treachery of the Hapssures noted up in the memory of their 
enemies. 

The probability that the Hungarians will be persuaded to 
give up their legal claims for a separate existence, and will 
send representatives to Vienna, grows fainter every day, 
It wanes as the hope of erecting a great Hungarian king- 
dom increases. It must be remembered that Austria is not 
the only neighbour of Hungary, and that on the Turkish 
side a movement is going on which acts powerfully on the 
imaginations and calculations of the Hungarians, The out- 
lying provinces and tributaries of Turkey are in a state of 
ferment. They demand an independence more or less com- 
plete, and that they can bring very strong influences to bear on 
the object of their wishes may be gathered from the fact that 
the Porte has recently consented to acknowledge the union of 
the Danubian Principalities under Prince Couza. There are 
friends of Turkey who say that all this points in the right 
direction, and that the only means of saving the Ottoman 
Empire is to put a broad belt of independent territory 
between it and Russia, so that henceforth its whole energies 
may be devoted to confronting Russia in Armenia. The 
Hungarians probably do not trouble themselves about such 
remote contingencies. They think that a great prize is 
within their grasp, and they will strain every nerve to get 
hold of it. It is true that their leaders must be aware that 
Hungary would be very destitute of all the machinery by 
which the Government of a new kingdom could be carried 
on, that dissensions would soon break out between Hungary 
and its dependent provinces, and that Russia could only be 
bribed into inactivity if she were allowed to decide who shall 
rule in Hungary, and how the government should be carried 
on, The creation of a strong and independent Power between 
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Russia and Turkey is, we fear, a visionary project ; and the 
Hungarians may one day come to see this. But so far as 
the immediate future of Austria is concerned, and with 
respect to her chances of winning over Hungary to a cordial 
union, it makes very little difference whether her appeal to 
the sagacity of the Hungarians and to their care for their 
own interests is encountered by a wise or a foolish belief 
that the true policy of Hungary lies in a different direction. 
It is the belief, and not its being based on good or bad 
ground, that will throw an obstacle in the way of Austria. 
It is sometimes said that Englishmen ought to wish more 
earnestly than they do for the preservation of Austria, and 
applaud more heartily the liberal intentions of the Emperor. 
If wishing could put Austria in the right road, and keep her 
there, we should most of us be very prodigal of our good 
wishes. The best thing that could happen, as it seems to us, 
would be that Austria should abandon Venetia, and gain a 
new influence on the Lower Danube. A free Austria, 
harmonious in itself, and stretching between Russia 
and Turkey, would be as pleasant a dream as we could 
form for Europe. But dreams and good wishes will 
not alter the facts of the case. The Hungarians 
insist on the separation from Austria to which technically 
they have a good claim, and everything tends to show that 
they will only yield to force. It is for the Emprror to say 
whether he will concede all they ask, or use force, and at 
present he announces that he is prepared to try what force 
can do rather than let Hungary be independent. But the 
risk is so great that he is said to fluctuate almost from day 
to day between the two sections of his Cabinet, the one of 
which advises concession, and the other firmness. For the 
moment the latter party is in the ascendant, but before the 
time comes when force will have really to be used, a change 
may take place, and the Emperor may recal his present 
decision. That the Hungarians will soon obtain the in- 
dependence they long for seems as probable as that, when 
they get it, they will ruin Austria without doing themselves 


much good. 


LORD DERBY’S WAR CRY. 


HEN the leader of a great party makes an elaborate 
political speech at a banquet held for the express pur- 
pose of supporting a great party struggle, it would be hyper- 
criticism to complain of a trifling want of candour. Ju- 
dicial impartiality is the last quality to be expected, or even 
to be desired, in an advocate, especially if he happens to be 
pleading his own cause ; and it is no slur on Lord Dersy’s 
oratory at the Mansion House to say that he adroitly 
disparaged his opponents and exalted his own party with 
all the art which a ‘ong experience of debate has added to 
his natural gifts. Still, there was something a little whim- 
sical in the peculiar merits which the Conservative leader 
selected as the characteristics of himself and his followers. 
An army on the eve of a general engagement may fairly 
enough expect to be congratulated on their excellent dis- 
cipline and unrivalled prowess. Circumstances may even 
justify the laudation of a spirit of forbearance which has 
been exercised until the cup is full to overflowing, and 
the day of just retribution is at hand. But Lord Dersy did 
not stop even here, . Not only did he give the Conservative 
party credit for the self-restraint which has induced them to 
abstain from party opposition at a time when they might at 
any instant (as their leader assured them) have crushed the 
adversaries who doom them to the cold shade of Opposition, 
but, in the very speech in which he urges them to a united 
attack on the Treasury, he inculcates, with adroit inconsis- 
tency, the duty of supporting a Government which he con- 
fesses himself unable to replace by a strong Administra- 
tion. Notwithstanding the apparent contradiction between 
counsels of forbearance and incentives to attack, the speech 
was no doubt understood, as it was meant to be understood, 
as a summons to every Conservative to rally round the party 
standard, and make one more vigorous dash for power. 
According to all the traditions of Parliamentary govern- 
ment there was nothing unfair in the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion. The innocent hypocrisy of representing the choice 
between the remission of two different duties as a matter 
which forces a reluctant Opposition to challenge its opponents 
to a stand-up fight, was pardonable enough by all the rules 
of the game. Lord Derrsy himself did not conceal the 
motive which prompted his contemplated line of action. As 
he very frankly stated, he “ would like nothing better than 
for the Ministry to go to the country with such a motto in- 


scribed on their banner as “ Down with the Duty on Paper 
“and up with the Duty on Tea.” The great merit of party 
strategy is to bring the enemy to an engagement which will 
leave the popular cry on the side of the assailants. The 
Conservatives have shown their skill in the selection of the 
issue, and Lord Patmerston himself admitted that the 
field for the party fight was fairly chosen. 

The substantial question was acknowledged to be, not the 
mere disposal of the anticipated surplus, important as that 
might be in itself, but whether the Government of the 
country was to remain in the hands of its present possessors 
or to be transferred to Lonp Dersy and his followers. On 
the formal question which the Speaker had to put, there 
was much to be said on both sides. There is a large class 
of thoughtful politicians who would have preferred the re- 
tention of both duties, and the application of the surplus to 
the liquidation of the debt which has been postponed from 
year to year beyond the time fixed for its repayment ; but the 
motion which Mr. DisraEt adopted left no room for these 
considerations. It was the common ground of both parties 
that there was a surplus applicable to reduction of taxation, 
and the narrow question in dispute was whether relief 
should be given to the consumers of paper or to the much 
larger class who pay the taxes upon tea and sugar. 


Curiously enough, private interests and party exigen- 


cies ranged the extreme sections of the House on theoppo- 
site sides to those which they might have been expected to oc- 
eupy. Sympathy, or something more than sympathy, with 
the penny press has made the Radicals to a man strenuous 
supporters of the repeal of the Paper-duty, the benefits of 
which will be reaped almost exclusively by the upper and 
middle classes, so far as any benefits may remain after the 
intercepting process which a small and interested class will 
be able to apply. ‘The Conservatives, on the other hand, 
have appeared as the champions of a remission which will 
relieve the lower classes of ten pounds for every single 
pound by which it will reduce the taxation of those who 
enjoy the privilege of contributing to the Income-tax. 
But for the constitutional question which is connected with 
the Paper-duty repeal, most persons would agree that the 
tea and sugar duties ought to have been the first to fall. 
Yet it is singular that the party which strenuously insists on 
the increase of direct taxation for the express purpose of 
relieving the masses should have supported on this occasion 
the canse of the middle classes, while the Conservatives, who 
do not affect to conceal their aversion to a policy which 
would load the upper classes with taxation for the ease of 
the unrepresented many, are now striving to disturb the 
balance in the direction in which, according to their views, 
we have already advanced too far. 

That the tendency of modern legislation has been to accu- 
mulate burdens on the upper and middle classes is undeni- 
able. That Mr. Bricut, and probably Mr. Guapstong, 
would carry this tendency much further is obvious enough ; 
and if the Conservatives have any distinctive principle at 
this moment, it is perhaps to be found in their not un- 
reasonable opposition to popularity Budgets, which would 
transfer a further proportion of the national burdens from 
the mass of the people to those who are just one grade above 
the lowest level. In the vote which has just been taken, 
the singular spectacle was exhibited of two parties espousing 
each the cause opposed to their general doctrines—the Con- 
servatives struggling on behalf of the millions who consume 
the bulk of the tea and sugar imported, and the Radicals 
taking under their protection none but those who have 
reached the reading and writing stage of social existence, 
All this merely illustrates what was sufficiently plain 
without any illustration—that the contest was not so 
much a financial as a party conflict. The relative merits, 
or rather the relative forces, of the Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties were the real subject on which the House of 
Commons was called upon to decide, and were it not for the 
more than doubtful character of Lord Dersy’s foreign policy, 
it would have been difficult to give a preference to either. 
If an adverse vote had driven the Ministry to resign, it 
would have substituted one weak Government for another. 
It would have given us statesmen who are solicitous for the 
independence of the Pore and the maintenance of the 
French arimy in Rome, in place of those who, in spite 
of some literary eccentricities on the part of Lord 
Soun Russert, have cordially given effect to the 
unanimous wishes of the country. Mr. Rorsucx’s newly- 
formed friendship for Austria would have been gratified by the 
ill-concealed animosity which some of the leading Conserva- 
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tive statesmen entertain towards the Hungarian patriots who 
are working out the rights of their country in the same 
spirit of loyalty which distinguished the successful struggles 
for English liberty from the revolutionary parodies that 
have proved so abortive on the Continent. Substantially, 
the foreign policy of England cannot change with a change 
of Ministry, but the reluctant adhesion of Lord Dersy to 
the popular view is likely to be far less fruitful of good than 
the more genuine sympathy of the Liberal party with the 
convictions of almost the whole country. 

In internal administration there would probably be found 
little difference between a Conservative and a Liberal 
Ministry ; and Lord Dersy himself was careful to repeat the 
stereotyped declaration that his party is not a whit behind 
the Liberals in the desire to effect the minor improvements 
in legal and domestic arrangments which are likely to form 
the staple of the legislation of the next few years. Under 
such circumstances, it was possible for politicians who are not 
partisans to contemplate the present struggle without any 
violent emotions of hope or fear. Both parties, with a few in- 
dividual exceptions, are perhaps sufficiently alive to the duty of 
maintaining the defences of the country to obviate any serious 
anxiety on that score ; and though it is more than possible 
that the course of European affairs might have been seriously 
complicated by the accession to power of a Derbyite Ministry, 
even this, the most formidable mischief to be apprehended, 
would have been in some degree controlled by the vigilance 
of an Opposition headed by the best-informed of our 
foreign politicians, and by the untiring jealousy of public 
opinion. The division has proved that the boasted strength 
of the Conservative party has not quite attained the equality 
which Lord Dersy and Mr. Disrarti claimed for their 
followers, though it has shown how small a working ma- 
jority remains at the command of Lord Patmerston. The 
vote of Thursday night has proved this at least—that a 
majority of the House of Commons deprecates a transfer of 
power which might have enabled the Tory leaders to sub- 
stitute in some slight degree the foreign policy to which they 
are inclined for that which the present Ministry concurs 
with the country at large in supporting by all legitimate 
means. On the real merits of Mr. Giapstonr’s financial 
scheme, or the feelings of Parliament upon it, the division 
can scarcely be said to have determined anything at all. 


THE EDINBURGH ON “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


F any one wishes to know what it is to back your friends, 
let him read the Edinburgh on “ Essays and Reviews.” 
The article is a slashing defence of what the religious jour- 
nals call “ that too celebrated publication,” and an extermi- 
nating onslaught upon the Church of England in general for 
having received it with disfavour or suspicion. But the 
writer marks not only the party, but the exact section of the 
party, to which he belongs, by his different treatment of the 
different Essayists. He bestows, indeed, certain praises upon 
them all—one praise which we believe is unparalleled, since 
they are said to be “ amongst those few who have a claim to 
“ be heard even before they speak.” But he allows us to see 
clearly who among the number belong more particularly to 
his own connexion. Dr. TempLe and Professor Jowett are 
exalted to the skies, and all the theological and ecclesiastical 
world is put under their feet. If Professor Jowett has “ faults” 
as a writer, they are covered in a blaze of glorification. In 
other cases, very considerable concessions ‘are made to the 
feelings of the “mad hull” of public opinion. Dr. RowLanp 
essay is “flippant and contemptuous”—the Re- 
viewer “never read anything more unbecoming,” and would 
be “extremely unwilling to accept” its author “as an ally.” 
Mr. Wi1son is “rash” and “ extreme,” and his “nomenclature” 
is “absurd.” Mr. Goopwin’s contribution is pronounced 
“ needlessly offensive and irritating,” and is rather contemp- 
tuously dismissed. Professor Powe.t’s is exempted from 
severe censure on the ground that, its author being dead, it 
belongs to the past. The Reviewer tells against these who 
“ have been unwilling to accept” the Essayists “as allies,” 
a very good story about a certain ecclesiastical dignitary who 
was named “ Presence of Mind” because he had had the 
“presence of mind” to strike a drowning man, who tried to 


- climb into his boat, over the knuckles with his umbrella. 


“ Many,” says the Reviewer, in applying this apologue, “are 
“the umbrellas brought out in a crisis of this kind to ward 
“ off the dangerous neighbour; many are the blows dealt at 
“the struggling swimmers; many are the self-gratulations 
“on the prudence which has saved the boat and its freight 


“from total destruction.” The truth is, that in cases of 
danger on the water we are all apt to be a little anxious, 
not so much for ourselves as for the boat and its freight. 

It is another proof of the Reviewer's intimate connexion 
with some of the writers of the “ Essays” that he is able to 
communicate to us a fact respecting the history of the work 
which, without this information, we certainly could not have 
divined. It appears that “Essays and Reviews” is a 
“continuation, in a more contracted form,” of the series of 
“Oxford” and “ Cambridge Essays,” which, we are told, in 
the same passage, “ came to an end” some time since. The 
two publications were brought out by the same publisher ; 
and as much may be said of many an orthodox volume of 
theology and Don Juan. Some of the writers in “ Essays 
and Reviews” had previously written in “Oxford and 
Cambridge Essays”—a connexion which might also be dis- 
covered in the case of works between which no one would 
suppose there was any other connexion. In every other 
respect the two works were perfectly distinct. They were 
edited by different persons. One was a periodical, the other 
is not. The object of one was expressed, in its preface, to 
be literary and general, with a special disclaimer of any party 
views whatever. The object of the other, by the Reviewer's 
own showing, is to realize the scheme of a “ Liberal Theolo- 
“ gical Review,” to which, of course, none but theologians of the 
Liberal party would contribute. Mr. GLapstone contributed 
to Oaford Essays. Does the Reviewer suppose he would 
have contributed, or been asked to contribute, to a volume 
of which the object was “to treat of theological subjects in 
“a manner resembling the free and scientific tone in which 
“ they are handled in France and Germany?” We are told, 
indeed, that besides the actual contributors “ many scholars 
“and divines were invited to contribute.” Why did they 
decline? Was it merely that they were “stately oxen” of 
the Church, “silently ruminating in their own rich pastures,” 
and that they worshipped the “umbrella” as the symbol of 
self-preservation? Or did they give any reasons which, if 
repeated, might partly excuse the “madness” of the “ bull” ? 
That “the passion for the multiplication of periodical lite- 
“ rature” is “unfortunate,” is a reflection which may natu- 
rally occur to an editor of one of the old Quarterlies; but it 
would not so naturally occur to a man before whose mind 
“the vision” of “ a theological journal” of totally new prin- 
ciples had been “ floating for many years.” 

But the strongest of all the proofs of the writer’s personal 
connexion is the prodigal manner in which he sacrifices all 
interests and all reputations to create a diversion in favour of 
one or two men. Bishop VittieErs, of course, is fair game. 
If there is a single whole spot left in his skin, a raw ought 
there, “with sincere regret,” to be established; and, no 
doubt, it obviously follows, that, if he gave a living to his 
son-in-law, the writers of “ Essays and Reviews” must be 
orthodox on the subject of Inspiration. But surely the 
name of the Bishop of St. Davip's is entitled to some con- 


sideration at the hands of ecclesiastical Liberals, even if he, 


in common with Archbishop Wuartety, has given them 
offence in a particular instance. The taunts which Jesuitical 
atheists have levelled against him may as well be left to those 
with whom they originate. Again, it may be allowable, 
though rather cruel, to make a fire-screen of Dean Mitman 
or Dean AxForp, and, for ought we know, of Mr. Westcorr 
or Lord Artuur Hervey. But surely it was a little hard to 
taint Dr. Witt1am Smirn’s Dictionary of the Bible merely for 
the purpose of showing that the Essayists were not worse than 
their neighbours. Wedoubt whether Mr. Murray will “thank” 
Mr. Loneman for such a testimonial. Nor has the cause of 
religion much reason to be grateful to the writer who is careful 
to remind the world that all Professors and Fellows, and all 
educated laymen who have been at the Universities, are dis- 
qualified, by their juvenile subscription to the Articles, 
from being independent defenders of Christianity. The 
Reviewer even descends to particulars, and specially warns 
the public that the Professors of History and of Natural 
Science “live in houses of crystal as fragile and as trans- 
“ parent as those which encase bishops, priests,and deacons” — 
apparently because he is aware that the independence of these 
Chairs may be at this moment of some importance in the eyes 
of those who do not wish to see Science and History treated 
exclusively by materialists. It happens that he is entirely 
misinformed as to the fact—lay Professors being under no 
restriction but that of the Act of Uniformity, which re- 
quires them simply to conform to the liturgy of the Church 
of England as by law established, without imposing any 
declaration of doctrine. We really feel unable to meet the 
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arguments by which he and his allies in other periodicals 
demonstrate that the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons of the 
Church of England have no particular connexion with the 
doctrines of that Church. Mr. Suanpy, in 7'ristram Shandy, 
is equally unable to meet the arguments of the learned 
civilians ; yet he cannot help thinking that, after all, there 
must have been some sort of consanguinity between the 
Duchess of SurroLk and her son. 

The theological leader of the Reviewer's connexion is of 
course pronounced to be “ confessedly master of the situation.” 
If this is a just description, it is the most disastrous “situation” 
in which the theological world ever was placed. His panegy- 
rist admits that if he has a fault it is “a tendency to nega- 
“tion rather than construction.” The “master” of a 
“situation ” cannot possibly have a more awkward tendency ; 
nor can “the rising generation of English students and 
“ theologians” possibly form themselves in a worse school 
than that of “ meditative” “negation.” If philosophers are 
satisfied with a state of flux and doubt, the world is not. 
The writer in question concludes his Essay with a very 
beautiful and touching passage, in which he expresses the con- 
fidence of one who “has planted his foot somewhere 
“ beyond the waves of time,” that his love of truth will 
be accepted, though he may not be rewarded with “popular 
“ caresses,” and though he “may depart hence before the 
“natural term, worn out with intellectual toil and re- 
“ garded with suspicion by many of his contemporaries.” 
The passage affects us like those in which the greatest 
intellectual benefactors of the race, though fallen on evil 
times and evil tongues, have bequeathed their works with 
a noble assurance to the appreciation of posterity. But 
then the works ‘of these men had a tendency to some- 
thing more than negation ; they were positive fruits of 
speculative or creative intellect, themselves destined in their 
turn to bear fruit for ever. Their authors had really “ planted 
“their feet somewhere beyond the waves of time.” Even Dr. 
Newman, whose influence Professor Jowetr is said by the 
Reviewer to have inherited, though he was not a bad hand 
at “meditative negation,” had, on the whole, a constructive 
mind, to which hisinfluence was due. But, if we are to ac- 
cept the picture which the Reviewer draws, Dr. Newman's 
successor is to be admired because he seems almost to 
have erected an infirmity into an ideal, and to have per- 
suaded himself that where certainty is truth cannot be. It 
is now high time that this matter should be laid finally to 
rest, and that the exaggerations on both sides should cease. 
Two or three fugitive papers of German criticism in an 
English dress may be a novelty to the uninstructed, but they 
can neither do much to ruin nor much to save the world. 


MR. DISRAELI. 
\ | R. DISRAELI, whose happy lot it has been this week 


on two occasions to succeed, and not to precede, Mr. 
GLADSTONE in a financial debate, is not even then his match 
in argument or in eloquence. He has come to the end 
of his ingenuity, his figures, his facts, and his philosophy, 
a long time ago, At the present moment he stands 
before the public in the melancholy position of an ex- 
hausted politician. He has fallen from his financial throne 
among his own party, and is no longer the first financier 
in the Conservative ranks. Neither on Tuesday nor on 
Thursday, even when the whirlwind of Mr. Guapstonr’s 
rhetoric had swept safely by, did he dare to grapple 
with the Budget. It was easier and more congenial 
to a philosophical mind to dilate upon the ‘past tactics of 
himself and his friends, on the history of the agitation 
about the Paper-duties, and on the stupendous constitu- 
tional question, how far an Opposition may proffer advice 
to a Ministry. If Mr. Disragui only knew how weary 
the public are of learning from his lips that he is satisfied 
with his own manceuvres during the last ten years, and that 
he has prophesied, at one time or another, everything which 
is now taking place, he would, perhaps, be more chary of 
his remarks, even when the rules of the House did not per- 
mit of their being answered by his great opponent. It is 
true that he was in a difficult position. Last year, the oppo- 
sition to the Paper-duties rested mainly upon the belief, 
which has since turned out to be only too well grounded, 
that a deficiency, and not a surplus, was to be anticipated on 
the balance of the year. The Conservatives were this year 
driven to take Hobson’s choice. They were obliged to grant 
that Mr. GLapstone was right in calculating on a surplus, or 
else they could not hope to go to the country with the cry 


of cheap tea versus cheap paper. They must either have re- 
sigued the pleasure of insulting their enemy's estimates, or 
foregone the chance of defeating his propositions. Mr. 
DiskaELI was too keen a party man not to see where 
his best chance lay. He was aware that the country is so 
far with him that it prefers a remission of the tea-duties to 
that of the so-called taxes upon knowledge. The House 
was, after all, bound, under ordinary circumstances, to accept 
the CHaNcELLor of the Excuequer’s calculations as to the 
balance of the coming year, for it is his interest usually to 
exaggerate the gloomy and not the bright side of the pros- 
pect. All that was left to the member for Bucks was either 
to criticise the deficit of 1860 and 1861, or to propose some 
new method of distributing the sarplus which we are told 
we may expect during the coming twelvemonth. Over the 
former part of the subject Mr. Giapsrone had flung himself 
in a spray of figures illuminated by all the colours of the 
rhetorical rainbow. The Tory Arist£us was unequal to the 
task of clutching and clasping and holding tight this 
bewildering Proteus on the opposite benches, who at one 
moment melted into water and at another kindled into 
flame. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore accordingly was en- 
trusted with the dangerous task of belling the cat. Mr. 
Disraktt contented himself with bringing up the waggons 
that hold the Tory archives in the rear; and when he 
had discharged the duty of praising himself to his own and 
his party’s satisfaction, he proceeded simply to attack the . 
Budget on the ground of the undoubted superiority of the 
claims of tea over those of paper. Figures he thought it 
better to leave to younger men. 

The days are past when a duel between Mr. Disrarui and 
Mr. GLADSTONE was an equal and fair encounter, and none 
feel the lapse of time so fully as the leader of the Conserva- 
tives. Mr. Guapstone’s extraordinary and sophistic versa- 
tility, combined with a genius which appears every year to 
have made a fresh stride in power since the last, seems to have 
dazzled his rival. From behind the grave of Pert there has 
risen a figure to avenge that statesman’s fall, and no keener 
form of political justice can be conceived than that which 
compels Mr. DisraELit to march in chains before the tri- 
umphal car of the successor of that man whom he outraged so 
cruelly in his day. The brilliant though dangerous inccnsisten- 
cies, the subtle fallacies, and the gorgeous rhetoric of the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, so far from lending strength 
to the hands of the Opposition leader, perplex and blind him. 
He can only repeat and repeat what we all know already, that 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER contradicts himself when- 
ever he chooses. The soured cynic in everyday life, who 
stands aside and watches the world drive by him, endea- 
vours to console himself by saying that man is inconstant and 
woman frail. Mr. Disrarxt can tell us nothing fresh about 
the mutability of Mr. GLapstone ; and disappointed ambition 
no doubt prevents him from enjoying, in common with other 
people, the pure pleasure of watching the feats of irregular 
genius. e did not put the question fairly when he 
said that the alternative lay between cheap paper and 
cheap tea. The House of Commons took more than that 
into their calculations. The real question was whether 
they preferred Mr. GLADSTONE wrapped up in cheap paper to 
Mr. Disraeui tied up with cheap tea; and, with all Mr. 
Giapstone’s defects, though, like the fortunate rival in the 
poem, he is at once 

—— levior cortice et improbo 
Tracundior Adria,— 
the bare notion of Mr. Disraxxt in office was perhaps suffi- 
cient to turn the trembling scale. 

While Mr. Guapstoye’s rhetorical power is growing, that of. 
Mr. Disractt decays. His oratory daily becomes more turgid, 
more insupportably self-sufficient, more alliterative, more 
windy, and more replete with faults of taste. His political 
creed is now of that particular style which is found among 
foreign pamphleteers, based upon a few sounding phrases, to 
which he gives utterance in some pedantic tone of sonorous 
vulgarity. He is no longer the foremost champion in debate. 
The laurels of Conservative eloquence no longer deck his 
forehead. He has ceased to pretend to grapple with details. 
Nothing short of the interests of humanity now claims his 
attention. Centralization and decentralization, the conflicting 
forces that bind together civilization, the balance of power 
on the Continent, the position of empires and nationalities— 
these are the great questions that occupy the mind of 
Mumbo Jumbo’s prophet. He has worked himself into 
the belief that he is the only man who can understand 
the Emperor of the Frencu, and is prepared to cope 
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with him by making free and copious use of the most 
abstract political terms. But he is fast losing Parliamentary 
ground even with his own party. Garrulous references to 
their past policy in the days when he was indeed their 
leader, quotations to prove that somebody has altered his 
opinions since ’52, personal taunts and insinuations of per- 
haps not altogether imaginary differences in the Cabinet— 
these are the old rusty field guns which he brings lumbering 
out to play upon Mr. Giapsrone’s polished and rifled artil- 
lery. The speeches of the two financiers this last week in- 
dicate their respective powers. We can hardly blame the 
House of Commons for preferring the iron genius of their 
present Chancellor to the flimsy and antiquated preten- 
tiousness of the charlatan who bids against him, though it 
has been Mr. Giapstone’s policy of late to hide himself in a 
crowd of sophisms. It has been said lately, on more than one 
oceasion, that there is a reaction in the country in favour of 
Conservative principles. The excesses and the irregularities 
committed by the advanced guard of Liberal opinions may 
lead those whose faith is unsettled unjustly to suspect the 
movements of the orderly and disciplined Liberal army who 
follow soberly at some distance in the rear. But whether or 
not England is suffering a reaction towards the domestic 
policy of Lord Dersy, England is certainly less prepared 
every year to tolerate a recurrence of Mr. Disraru, even if 
he went to the country with the cry of Disrarxt and Tea, 


THE SALT OF SOCIETY. 


At is current that not long ago two Bishops fell 
into conversation. The younger, whose tenure of the 
episcopacy has not been long enough to check his natural enthu- 
siasm, was dilating on the merits of Mr. Spurgeon, on the benefits 
that would acerue to the Church if she numbered such men in 
her ranks, and on the happiness of the Dissenters in having such 
a preacher to listen to. His companion, one of the oldest and 
shrewdest members of the Bench, quietly observed, “* Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's ass.” It was a useful hint, and one 
capable of a wide application. There are times when the folly 
of society comes suddenly to the top, when men sweep off in 
one direction under a common enthusiasm or a common panic, 
and when things and persons are invested with the most 
attractive or the most repulsive colours, according to the 
humour of the hour. To admire something by no means admi- 
rable, simply because it is not English, is one of the caprices 
which from time to time seize on Englishmen. The common 
sense of the country, and the slow teaching of experience, 
gradually correct these passions for our neighbour's asses. The 
romance of Imperialism, and the romance of manhood suffrage 
and the ballot, have rather faded away lately. Our panics, too, 
come toanend. At the beginning of the year, English society 
passed under one of its temporary eclipses. The voice of mode- 
ration and justice was hushed, and a kind of leaden heaviness 
seemed settling on the minds of men. There was no one to 
whom to turn who could and would speak the right word in 
season. Now the sky is bright again, and men again try to do 
justice, to see what is meant and what is not meant by those 
whom they criticise, and to catch the spirit of the great institu- 
tions to which most educated Englishmen are warmly attached. 
We have, on a previous occasion, spoken of the different degrees 
of common sense which act as rampart within rampart against 
the assaults of bigotry, indifference, and injustice. Men and 
women who possess and exert the finer kinds of this common 
sense are essentially the salt of society, as, in a still higher sense 
and degree, are those unnumbered persons of quict and unosten- 
tatious piety who leaven the mass without caring to think, or even 
knowing, that they do good. But there is not only this passive 
and permanent resistance to folly and unfairness to be noted in 
society. It often happens that periods of intellectual prostration 
are balanced by periods of intellectual activity; and we have 
scarcely done lamenting over the shortcomings of the generation 
in which we live when we are filled with exultation at the great- 
ness it displays. There is a salt—or, if we prefer another metaphor, 
a vitality—in society which takes us by sutprise; and it so 
happens that at this moment there has just come before the 
English public more than one display of great intellectual 
activity and of original and profound thought. 

There is no kind of connexion between the several instances in 
which this intellectual greatness and activity has been shown, ex- 
cept that they have come before us at the same time. They have 
contributed in very different ways to make us think of great 
things instead of small; and it is only when taken together that 
they make up the contrast to the dulness and pettiness of which 
we have spoken as marking in different ways the beginning of 
the year. In the first rank of these coincident manifestations of 
what is great in society, we must place the work of Mr. Mill on 
Representative Government and the Fragments and Letters of 


Tocqueville. Whether we agree or disagree with these writers, 


we must all acknowledge that they call us to consider the larger 
and deeper questions of politics and — science. They 
both consider the general course of modern nations, the 
principles by which they are or may be guided, and 


the dangers to which they are exposed. They both are filled 
with that love, of liberty whigh prompts men to tolerate and even 
encourage honest differences of opinion. It has chanced that 
until this week there has been a lull in home politics. We have 
had no thrilling speeches, no questions debated that have stirred 
up real contests of principle, none of the excitement of party 
strife, or the interest of great measures. The void thus created 
has been filled by the recent publication of the works of these two 
great political thinkers. Even a faction fight between Parlia- 
mentary leaders, although necessarily interesting to all who 
watch current politics, seems but a small thing beside such great 
uestions as the drift of democratical societies and the means of 
etermining the direction in which they shall set. 

Besides Nea two works of profound and elevated thought 
we have lately had a work of humour of the first class—an 
works of real humour are very rare. What is the exact meaning 
of the term humour, and how it stands related to wit, is a very 
old subject of philosophical investigation. As most people are 
agreed as to the.existence of something they all call humour in 
the productions of a few conspicuous writers, it is not necessary 
to analyse very closely what we mean by the word when we 
assert that the thing itself is to be found in a new work. 
It is impossible to prove that Silas Marner is humorous to 
any one who denies it. But, among the obvious ingredients 
of humour, there are one or two on which it is necessary 
to touch when we wish to show how great a gain in moments 
of intellectual prostration a new work of humour may be. 
The first requisite of a humorous writer is that he shall have the 
gift of observing closely the ways, the motives, and the habits of 
ordinary men and women, and shall be able to generalize the 
result of his observation into a form peculiar to himself. A 
humorous writer is one whe can at once stand outside the field 
of life which he observes, and yet penetrate into its recesses. 
He gathers up the harvest, he turns and views it in a way 
peculiar to himself. Mere observation does not make a humo- 
rist, nor does the power of generalizing, nor the faculty of giving 
an individual colouring to what still remains a generalization. 
It is in the union of all three that humour lies. Perhaps 
this individual and personal character in the midst of 

eneralization and observation is not consistent with the 
highest teaching and philosophy. ere is something too 
dramatic in humour to be absolutely true. The remarks of 
Hamlet on the destiny of Alexander's clay, and those of Falstaff 
on instinct, are in the highest walk of humour, but still they have 
a relation to Hamlet and to Falstaff which prevents them from 
being in the simplest and highest degree true. A strong percep- 
tion of the comic element of life is also a necessary element in 
humour. Its reflections never go quite to the bottom of things, 
and it always avails itself of that thin veil of the ludicrous which 
has been wisely and beneficently spread over the tragedy of 
man’s career. The truth at which it aims is the truth that 
occurs to the mind of a reflective person who takes thi 
seriously, but not very seriously, and who never loses the 
consciousness of his own personality or the relish for the outside 
of things even when he allows his thoughts to wander on the 
deepest subjects. And this, which if compared with the standard 
of the highest philosophy is a deficiency, is precisely the quality 
of humour which makes it 8o useful and acceptable in its own 
department. There are many parts of human life which we do 
not gain by contemplating in too profound a way. We are 
obliged to preserve a certain gradation of seriousness, unless we 
wish to make everything so overpowering and so terrible as to 
provoke the inevitable reaction which alone would prevent the 
mind ‘from growing utterly unpractical. Silas Marner, 
through its author’s rare gift of humour, sketched for us 
a phase of English society that was quite new to every one, and 
which yet was recognised as existing by those who had never had 
the opportunity of examining it. The pleasure which it gave 
was a pleasure that was based on a novelty that was in its way 
important, that was very unexpected, and that showed us the 
wealth of common things when looked at through the medium 
of an observant and original mind strongly imbued with a sense 
of the ludicrous. Its cheatin must at any time have been great, 
but originality, observation, and a fine comic vein come with 
double foree when we have been long kept in a serious mood 
watching the dealings of priggishness, ignorance, and folly with 
great subjects. 

We have also lately had a specimen of real art exhibited to us. 
Whatever faults we may find with M. Fechter, no one who is 
competent to judge, and who watches him narrowly in Hamlet, 
can for a moment doubt that he is areal artist. Here, again, 
we need not go into the philosophy of art. Every one will agree 
that to be an artist implies two main things, whatever else it 
may imply. It implies that the person to whom we apply the 
term has formed in his mind some conception which is of a 
noble or beautiful kind, or both, and secondly, that he has a 
power of expressing and embodying his conception by some 
machinery or other of which he has made himself master. 
The reason why we may safely pronounce the appearance of 
M. Fechter a real intellectual gain is that he has formed a 
conception of the character of Hamlet which is at least a 
teciable and a poetical one, and that he has a great 
facility in conveying this conception to his audience by means of 
the utterance and gestures he uses. We do not mean to say 
that his Hamlet is the only good conception of Hamlet that 
could be formed, and many objections might be taken to portions 
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of his delivery, and of the dramgtic machinery he employs. 
His foreign accent is much against him, and many persons object 
to the way in which he makes up the part. But still his Hamlet 
is in the region of art, and is not a mere recitation of the words 
of a great writer. Where art ends and merely meritorious 
acting begins it is impossible to pronounce; but we all instinctivel 
feel on which side of the line any performance lies. It 
may sound vague to say that we ask ourselves (whether 
consciously or not) whether there is or is not poetry in 
what we see—the poetry of the actor as apart from the 
poetry of the dramatic author. What is poetry ? is as obscure a 

uestion as What is art? but still, practically, it seems to make 
the region of art much more clear if we insist on asking this 
preliminary question. It puts us on the right level for forming a 
judgment, and that is a great step towards a right conclusion. In 
contemplating art we have also the pleasure of noticing how 
mechanical difficulties are overcome, and how much more mean- 
ing and effect is thrown into the expression than the space 
employed would have seemed to render possilfle. There must 
be very few critics of Mr. Fechter who would not allow that his 
rendering of the scene where Hamlet is alone with Gertrude 
shows a high poetical conception, and that his rendering of the 
scene where Hamlet asks if he is a pipe to be played on betrays 
a great mechanical dexterity. 

hus, within the limits of a month, we have had offered to us 

two records of the thought of independent political philosophers, 
a fiction of subtle and delicate meres and an exhibition of 
artistic power. Taken as a whole, these manifestations of intel- 
lectual force come upon us as a proof how much vitality there is 
in modern society, and how certain we are, if we wait, to have 
a compensation for the periods when pettiness reigns trium- 
phant. Of course these outbursts of the intellectual activity of 
society have no real bearing upon particular questions. A 
moral, a political, or a theological question must be settled 
upon its own merits, and nothing can be more con- 
temptible than the air of saying that we live in the grand 
regions of intellect, and leave fools to settle their little diffe- 
rences in religion and philosophy. Any moral or theological 
question, fairly raised and fairly debated, is of paramount impor- 
tance to every man of sense and feeling, whether good novels and 
actors may be running their course or not, and whether politics 
are being studied scientifically or not. Of theology especially it 
may be said that at the present day ey few Englishmen who 
do not take an honest interest in great theological questions are 
worth much. But unfortunately great moral a theological 
questions are now Very rarely left to those who are fit to deal 
with them, and the noisy clamour of the ignorant seeks to solve 
every problem by mere hooting and shouting. Speculation, when 
vulgarized, soon sinks into a groove from which there seems no 
extrication. Nor-would there be, unless assistance came from 
without. Society regains its healthy tone, not by further dis- 
cussion conducted on the level of the lowest grade of disputants, 
but by being called in another direction, and being forced to 
attend to something that has the unmistakeable air of dignity, 
of humour, or of poetry conceived and embodied. The higher 
class of intellects are the salt of society, in the sense that they 
restore tranquillity and elevate the general mind in crises of 
weakness and lassitude ; and gratitude enjoins that so conspicuous 
an instance of the mode in which they do this as we have had 
lately should not pass by unnoticed. ‘ 


PARLIAMENTARY RHETORIC. 


HE Budget debates have not added much to the credit of 
any of the parties implicated. There is a tinge of insin- 
cerity in the proceedings of almost all the political leaders who 
have been concerned. Mr. Gladstone pleads financial reasons 
for a change the real object of which is to keep Mr. Milner 
Gibson in office and to avenge his own mortified vanity upon 
the House of Lords. Lord Ruasacten has not shrunk from 
publicly advocating what he has privately opposed, and putting 
forward as the alternative of his own choice that into which he 
has been most reluctantly driven. Mr. Disraeli and his party, 
whose real objection is to the ninepenny Income-tax, have been 
suddenly seized with an enthusiasm for the poor man’s tea which 
is new to their philosophy, and has been received with irreverent 
scoffs by an unbelieving world. And Mr. Bright, with pre- 
eminent audacity, after having moved heaven and earth to have 
the excise adjusted so as to spare his own particular commercial 
enterprise, now charges the city merchants with selfish motives 
in praying for a reduction of the tea-duties. But it has been a 
at display of oratory, nevertheless. It has shown what the 
ouse of Commons can do both at its best and at its worst. Some 
of the speakers during dinner have made the worst speeches that 
have been heard within living memo On the other hand, 
during the more crowded hours most of the good speakers have 
spoken, and several good speeches have been made. The two 
speeches which will have left the most effect upon the reputation 
of their authors were those of Mr. Horsman and Mr. Bright. 
Mr. Horsman enjoys the distinction of being just at this 
moment the only rising orator in the House of Commons. 
There are plenty of young speakers of whom it is yet uncertain 
whether they will turn out orators or bores ; and there is a batch 
of old performers whose precise position has been long ago 
ascertained, and who, whether they be orators or bores, will re- 
main much what they are to their lives’ ends. But Mr. Hors- 


man is the only man whose reputation is both young enough 
and strong enough not yet to have accomplished its highest 
flight. Four years ago he was scarcely thought of in the House 
of Commons. His powers were unknown, and the positicn he 
actually occupied was scarcely higher than that of Mr. H. 
Berkeley, or any other cultivator of annuals. Since that time, 
his rise in reputation has been both rapid and unusually steady. 
It has suffered, so far as mere oratorical power is concerned, 
none of those drawbacks and fluctuations to which rising reputa- 
tions are commonly ex Each effort has been always 
better than the last, and has always left a deeper impression. 
upon his audience. The merits of his style are its constant 
point and scholarly finish of phrase. No one can keep up with 
such unflagging vigour so long a succession of well-poised anti- 
theses and of terse and telling epigrams. Noone, therefore, sur- 
asses him in the power of giving the most merciless expression to 
Feelin of indignationor of suspicion. He is unequalled in furnish- 
inga formula to floating doubt and half-formed discontent. But he 
is essentially a combatant. His faults of manner almost preclude 
him from being anything else. His delivery is so quiet, his 
gestures are so smooth, that if it were not for the essentiall 
stimulating character of his matter, his manner would seem dull. 
He has none of that exuberant play of feature and limbs with 
which Mr. Gladstone contrives to give an air of novelty and 
int to the most obvious platitudes. Nor has he yet compassed 
1 wed enough to venture on those diloquent and sonorous 
flourishes of stock sentiments with which it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
habit to rouse an audience on whom he observes that a soporific 
listlessness is stealing. Dramatic artifices of voice and manner 
are necessary to reconcile the House to level statements of un- 
ambitious fact. Consequently Mr. Horsman is always tempted, 
by the very faults of his manner, to put too much spice into his 
matter. Hence the charge of imprudence to which he is com- 
monly exposed, and which to a certain extent is ajust one. He 
betrays too candidly the feelings which spur him on. In Par- 
liamentary ethics, there is no sin in personal hostility, or even 
bitterness. A man is not thought the worse of or listened to the 
less attentively because he is known to be speaking with the 
object of damaging some one against whom he has a grudge. 
But in order to give him a right to this tolerance, it is indispensable 
that his animus shall be veiled. He must disguise his bitterness 
if he wishes it to be effective. If he desires to inflict a painful 
blow he must cover the mailed fist with the velvet glove. This 
is the point in which Mr. Horsman fails. The iatensity of his 
aversion shows too plainly on the surface of his brilliant anti- 
theses. There is no question that the darts are polished, but 
the venom with which they are tipped is obvious to every eye. 
It is the same with his advocacy of particular opinions. He 
has no prudent reticence. He states his own views only too 
effectivel —he disposes of the adverse sophisms with only 
too murderous a vigour. Now, an orator must always make 
up his mind either to sacrifice himself or his subject. If 
he devotes all his energies to attaining the object of making a 
- speech, he is far less likely to obtain a verdict from the 
astidious jury he is addressing than a man who leaves upon 
the House an impression that he has not quite done justice to 
the strength of his arguments and the goodness of his cause. If 
a speaker states a case as well as it can be stated, and refutes an 
= with all the power of which a refutation is capable, the 
chances are that he produces not conviction, but reaction. An 
impression steals across the perverse minds of his hearers that it 
is inconceivable that the balance can really lean so heavily to 
one side of the ae all that strong language cannot 
possibly be justified—that there must be another side to the 
question—and that the obvious skill and power of the advo- 
cate must have added a deal to the plain unvarnished 
merits of his cause. And thus their minds are more than half 
omg assively to accept the reply of the debater who is to 
ollow. The orator may have made his own reputation, but he 
has injured, not advanced, his object. More skilful debaters 
pursue a course exactly the reverse. They conceal their own 
power, and allow the goodness of their cause rather to be seen 
across and in spite of their own feebleness and shortcomings. 
Like Antony, they are plain, blunt men. They shrink from 
antithesis, and epigram, and point. They look on fluency as a 
debater’s most dangerous snare. They would as soon think of 
showing the hook outside the bait as of letting any superficial 
observer discover that they are eloquent and skilful. Lord 
Palmerston is an eminent instance of this, the modern and self- 
denying form of rhetorical excellence. He disarms an English 
audience in a moment. He has no flowing periods, no glowing 
images, no sparkling, dazzling epigrams. On the contrary, he has 
a gift of hesitation and a talent for platitude that puts his hearers 
on his side at once. They feel it is an effort to listen to him, and 
they wish he did not hammer so. His jokes seem very homely, 
and his English is by no means elevated. A great deal that he 
says, they think, is sad stuff, and might very well be left out. 
But he obviously knows his subject thoroughly, and has a very 
clear and distinct view upon the question he is handling. When 
he sits down, he leaves the House very cold, and by no means, ex- 
cept for mere form’s sake, disposed to cheer. Their general impres- 
sion is that it is a thousand pities that a man who has got so good 
a case and so good a head for business, should not have the art 
of stating it better. But they feel that they must not allow 
themselves to be biassed by his mere defects in art, or to be 
misled by his opponent’s brilliant display. And they go away 
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priding themselves upon their power of distinguishing solid 
truth from wordy show. The real state of the case is, that Mr. 
Horsman’s brilliancy has converted his hearers into hostile 
critics, piquing themselves on their skill in seeing through the 
magic colours in which his genius has shrouded the truth; 
whereas Lord Palmerston’s dexterous hemming and hawing has 
only made his audience sympathetically anxious to help the 
struggle of the honest advocate of a sound cause against the 
disadvantage of his own oratorical defects. On Monday night 
this error of Mr. Horsman’s was very evident. The House were 
in no way inclined towards Mr. Gladstone, but the clean edge 
and faultless aim of Mr. Horsman’s sarcasms rather turned them 
to his victim’s side. It was the same with his argument. His 
case was overproved ; it was too brilliantly convincing. It was 
impossible that so many men of average sense could have been 
so grievously misled as his representations would make out. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Gladstone detected and signalized an 
error which he had made in his figures, the reaction was com- 
plete. People are too apt to amplify the proverb “All that 

litters is not gold,” into “ Nothing that glitters can be gold.” 

he very glitter of Mr. Horsman’s eloquence was taken as evi- 
dence that there was no solid gold beneath. Unbiassed hearers 
went away with the conviction that he was a very clever man 
who had made the best of a bad cause. 

Mr. Bright's speech on the same evening was remarkable for 
its failing, in spite of many merits, to leave either of these two 
impressions. But his moral defects are rapidly ruining the 
power which nervous English and ready adroitness of debate 
should give him. There are two subjects on which his moral 
nature has received a shock from which it does not seem likely 
to recover—his own merits, and the wickedness of his opponents. 
If either of these subjects cross his path, he goes Of like a 
lunatic + Ae his monomania, and all the effect of his oratory is 
gone. Unhappily, the worst of these two errors is gaining 

und. Formerly his speeches were disfigured ro spoilt 
chiefly by his reckless calumnies against his opponents. But of 
late this temper has taken the far more repulsive form of arro- 
gance. He rarely thinks a speech complete now without a 
panegyric upon himself. On Monday he went so far as to 
tell the House that all their policy for the last fifteen 
years had been shaped by him. The result of such lan- 
peage, habitually used, is that, as Mr. Horsman is the rising, 
e is the declining reputation of the House. No one with any 
English instincts or sympathies would commit such a blunder 
before an English audience. But when a man is by nature 
an American, a strong taste for American brag is only natural. 
But the House of Commons evinces on po. | occasion more 
and more discontent at these imported specimens of Transat- 
lantic modesty. This later development of his oratory is in 
reality perfectly in harmony with his earlier exhibitions. Seif- 
laudation is the natural complement of universal abuse. A man 
who despises every one else can hardly help lavishing whatever 
hero-worship he possesses upon the one exception he recognises 
in himself. But it brings a public man into contempt more 
rapidly than any other failing of which he could be guilty; and, 
as Mr. Bright discovered to his cost on Thursday night, it has a 
marvellous effect in emaciating a majority. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL REACTION AGAINST THE POPE’S 
TEMPORAL POWER. 

it is now an established fact that all hope has been abandoned 

of bringing, for the present, to any satisfactory issue the 
attempts lately prosecuted with so much eagerness for an under- 
standing between the Courts of Turin and Rome. The latter 
has taken up a yet more uncompromising attitude than before, and 
appears animated with a frantic spirit of defiance. The overtures 
which have thus come to nought deserve especial notice from the 
fact of their having been dictated by a genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness, and their having been actively promoted by members of the 
ecclesiastical order who are earnestly devoted to religion and truly 
pious servants of the Church. The notion of imposing a sacrifice 
upon the Church or of wringing a profitable cession from her 
distress could have nothing to recommend it to men of this 
stamp. In the advice proffered and the projects contemplated 
they were actuated by the feelings of partisans sincerely anxious 
for the prosperity of a cherished object. But all deliberations in 
connexion with ideas of this kind have been practically put a stop 
to, by a peremptory exercise of prerogative on the part of that 
authority which gradually has usurped absolute power in the 
Roman hierarchy. Pius TX., whose vacillating nature, under 
a happy combination of influences, for awhile was impelled with 
extraordinary vehemence towards relapsing into his original spirit 
of reform, has abruptly turned his back on his liberal advisers 
with an unmitigated expression of sovereign disfavour. Without 
any intelligible reason for so complete a change of mind, the 
Pope suddenly has assumed an attitude of severest reprobation 
towards men whom the day before he would admit into intimate 
intercourse, and to whose conversation he had been listening 
-encouragingly with visible signs of pleasure. Even Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, in general so inscrutably guarded in appears all 
at once anxious only to remove every possible suspicion as to the 
sincerity of his zeal for stubborn resistance, and to commit him- 
self to the most determined professions of perpetual hostility to 
Piedmont. It would be indeed interesting to ascertain the secret 
source of this fresh supply of overweening confidence at a moment 


when outward circumstances certainly do not seem to warrant it. 
The fact of its existence cannot, however, be impugned, and it is 
worthy of inquiry how far this vehement rejection of wry, ened 
by the Vatican is likely to meet with approbation from Roman 
atholic Christendom. For, confined within the limits of an un- 
productive city and a strip of territory of which a large propor- 
tion is an uninhabited waste, and deprived of all apparent 
resources such as must command influence and impose silent 
deference, the Court of Rome has nothing to rely on for power 
beyond the impression of its being the cherish ed organ of a 
widely diffused and profound conviction. ‘ 
On former occasions we have spoken of a decided tendency in 
the Roman Catholic clergy to disapprove of the recent policy 
pursued by the Vatican. In Italy especially, studious Church- 
men are becoming much influenced by the writings of Rosmini, 
in which propositions are laid down that are utterly incompatible 
with a tenacious struggle for temporal authority. Every one is 
aware that at all periods some individual ecclesiastics have held 
opinions adverse to the temporal dignities connected with the 
See of Rome. So long, however, as they remained isolated 
they could never exercise any effective influence for the trans- 
formation of the general disposition of their order, except 
very indirectly. fis in evidence of the extent to which 
these views have been silently spreading in the Roman Catholic 
Church that we would draw attention to two recent publica- 
tions. The one is a Letter to the Pope, printed at Assissi, and 
entitled Za Questione Italiano—al Sommo Pontefice. No 
author's name appears on the title-page. It is, however, confi- 
dently ascribed to ar eminent canonist ; and we shall commit no 
mistake in assuming it to be the expression of the reflections 
proper to a pious and learned Italian priest when meditating on 
the relative position of his country and his spiritual Primate 
at the present moment. The ecclesiastical origin of the letter 
is indeed unmistakeably revealed by the embarrassed_manner 
in which its writer ventures to discuss his topics. Even in 
dealing with the most unexceptionably political subject, the 
author labours with infinite trouble to impress into the service 
of his arguments all the prescribed methods of scholastic debate ; 
so that it is impossible at times to repress a smile at the 
utterly superfluous expenditure of irrelevant ingenuity. But 
this very excess of scholastic conscientiousness adds to the im- 
pressiveness of the clear language into which the author bursts, 
in spite of himself, when he arrives at that which more than 
touches his heart—as Churchman and devout Catholic—the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. One cannot help being 
struck with the reverential feeling which does not allow him to 
approach this august problem—until after an explanatory apology 
—a sort of deprecatory obeisance to his superiors. “‘ Weare w 
aware how impossible it is for us honestly and frankly to treat 
the gravest of all questions in accordance with what seem the 
plainest social and political truths, without incurring not only 
the frantic assaults of those inveterate champions of what is old 
who consider the present movement to be the result of sectarian 
and infidel godlessness, but likewise the disapprobation of tem- 
perate and compassionate men, to whom yet everything smacks 
of sacrilege which tends to lessen the secular pomp and worldly 
majesty of the Papacy.” “Strong, however, in the conviction 
that endurance in Pehaif of truth” is a duty, the author enters 
with remarkable decision upon the discussion of the points— 
(1) whether the Pope can possibly get restored to him the pro- 
vinces annexed to Piedmont; (2) » hether he can possibly retain for 
any period peaceful possession of the small strip of territory which 
he still holds. The conclusion arrived at is distinctly in the 
negative—the author pronouncing the Pope to be personully desti- 
tute of the requisite resources, to be unable to command adequate 
assistance from abroad, and, finally, to be deprived of the affec- 
tion of his subjects. “In virtue of which grounds, reasoning 
dispassionately and according to truth and the practical nature 
of facts, we are bound to conclude that, ory | unable to harbour 
any longer a just hope of recovering what has been lost, or of 
retaining what is left, the Sovereign Pontiff is under the neces- 
sity of acquiescing in the loss of his dominions without his 
thereby infinging any article of faith, disowning any providen- 
tial occurrence, or failing in any moral obligation.” These 
opinions are developed in detail, although in ro pe perceptibly 
constrained. The writer’s uneasy state of mind under his neces- 
sity to lay bare the faulty portions of his Church’s establishment, 
becomes very apparent in the passages intended to prove that 
the ban of excommunication pronounced by Pius V. and 
Urban VIII. against whoever might counsel the cession of the 
Papal temporalities, could not be extended to a conjuncture fraught 
with so much peril to the Church as the present. The nature of 
the peril is defined with remarkable boldness. “Should the Pontiff 
verily cling to utter refusal and to absolute and inflexible declara- 
tion of non posse, ihen the danger is imminent of Italy becomin, 
constituted without, and in spite of, the Papacy—of the Ch 
and State being set in opposition and warfare to each other—of 
religious doctrines becoming spurned and disowned as irrecon- 
cilable with the freedom of united Italy—of the clergy itself being 
split into two parties ; and finally the danger is imminent of that 
most dreadful of woes—a national schism.” There are probably 
few of our readers who will not recognise in these words more or 
less familiar ideas. As ym however, from an eminentl 
pious and learned Roman Catholic, the opinions have the 
worth of a startling conversion—an admission which yields every 
point which hitherto has led to so much intense contention. 
Cc 
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Unfortanately, the fact is too patent that this conversion has 
not yet comprised those particular individuals who constitute 
the Court of Rome. Nevertheless, the voice which has made this 
appeal to the Supreme Pontiff by no means cries in a silent 
desert. It is certain that when Father Passaglia, before pro- 
ceeding to Turin, unfolded to the Pope his views with regard to 
the surrender of temporal power, nine members of the Sacred 
College supported his arguments. In the presence of such a 
fact it requires more than ordinary blindness or audacity to deny 
that, even in the most select circles of Roman Catholic society, 
the idea is coming to be entertained that the interests of religion 
will be endangered by a stubborn persistence in confounding 
them with those of the Pope’s temporal establishment. 

At this moment, the arguments of this pamphlet are receiving 
in a most authoritative manner the only corroboration of which 
they stood in need to repel every possible objection. The 
fanatical champions of the Pope's policy have dwelt upon the 

int that the only dissenters from it within the flock are all 

talian priests—men infected with the perverse contagion abroad 
in their country, and who therefore have fallen away from true 
orthodoxy. But now the identical points put in this letter to 
the Pope have been urged with even stronger vehemence by one 
of the greatest living Catholic divines. A series of public lectures 
are being given in Munich, by Dr. Déllinger, Professor in that 
great Catholic University, author of a most orthodox Ecclesias- 
tical History, and a writer of vigorous polemical compositions ; 
and in the course of those lectures he has discussed the condi- 
tion of the States of the Church. With an amount of illustra- 
tion superior to the Italian author, and which is stamped with 
the profound learning of a highly cultivated intellect, Dr. 
Déllinger has startled is audience by a crushing condemnation 
of the Pontifical Government. Its worst enemy never could 
have composed a more overwhelming indictment, or a more 
hopeless horoscope for its future, than has been done by this 
reverend gentleman, a sincere and enthusiastic servant of the 
Church. Perhaps the most striking—at all events the most 
novel—point in Dr. Déllinger’s lectures is where he contrasts 
the States of the Church with the political institutions with 
which the advocates of the former generally compare them— 
the States formerly ruled by Spiritual Electors in the German 
Empire—and shows how little founded is the comparison. In 
the first place, let it be observed that the corrupt condition of 
these so-called Spiritual States was so notorious that even in that 
fanatical season of restorations, the year 1815, not a voice was 
raised in their behalf. But besides, there can be no analogy 
between a government where only the prince was a churchman, 
all the offices having been held by laymen, and the dominions of 
the Pope, which are systematically an exclusive endowment for 
members of the ecclesiastical order. We have not the space 
to follow Dr. Déllinger in his thoroughly exhaustive treatment 
of his subject, but it will be well worth the while of whoever 
takes interest in a great revolution which is now fermenting to 
peruse attentively his very remarkable lectures. Different in- 
fluences evidently sway Dr. Déllinger, which tend to give to 
his political speculations a character of their own. Far above 
every other consideration he sets those of Religion and !the 
Church, for, as has been sufficiently proved by his writings, his 
controversies, and the whole tenor of his life, he is a thoroughly 
devout Catholic. In the perpetuity of the new Italian Kingdom 
in its present shape he is not inclined to believe. He is at a 
loss for words strong enough for the expression of his indignation 
at the outrage involved in the invasion of the Pope’s dominions. 
What may be the ultimate form in which Italy may constitute 
herself he declares himself unable to foretell. But with a dis- 
tinctness that puts all ambiguity out of the question, he 
proclaims a conviction that an irrepressible craving for a 
national constitution pervades the Italian people—that all 
classes amongst his subjects detest the Pope’s Government— 
that its secularization is indispensable—and that this will conduce 
to the advantage of the Pope and Church. 

In drawing attention to these remarkable expressions of 
opinion by two Roman Catholics of eminence totally unconnected 
with each other, and in two localities far apart, one is impelled 
to speculate on the chances they have of being generally accepted. 
At present these ideas are certainly more prevalent amongst the 
Italian clergy than that of other countries. This is very natural ; 
for the Italian clergy, being in immediate contact with the 
Pope’s temporal authority, is the most exposed practically to 
experience its disastrous effects. We apprehend that there is 
small likelihood of the present Pope being again induced 
to revert, with any effective result, into a conciliatory temper. 
The chance was lost on the day when Pius IX. was unable to resist 
the pressure of those influences which combined to drive away the 
impressions which had induced him to countenance Passaglia's 
journey to Turin. Until the occurrence of a financial crash, or 
of a vacancy in the Chair of St. Peter, we do not look forward 
to any change in the policy pursued by the Court of Rome. 
When either of these contingencies do come about, we may 
be prepared to see a powerful—probably the most powerful— 
party in the Church urge boldly and distinctly the surrender 
of temporalities in exchange for complete spiritual liberty. This 
view is becoming daily more popular in the Church, and amongst 
its advocates are Cardinals, Generals of Orders, and Bishops. It 
would be a grievous error, however, to suppose that the men 
actuated with this spirit of Reform entertain dispositions favour- 
able to Protestant doctrines. Let the frequenters of Exeter 


Hall platforms abandon all hallucination on the subject. These 
ecclesiastical advocates for the Pope’s surrendering temporal 
ted are imbued with a strong sense of the Church's rights. 

e think it difficult to form an opinion as to the effect of 
their general action and influence should they once succeed in 
realizing their views. We wish here merely to point to the 
remarkable reaction now springing up within the pale of the 
Church against identifying temporal and spiritual authority, and 
exposing the Papacy, in its ecclesiastical character, to be dragged 
ody in the wake of the sinking fortunes of the States of the 


FARCE BEFORE TRAGEDY. 


E have often admired the modern French contrivance for 
fighting duels without serious danger to human life. 
Honour, of course, is beyond all things precious, but at the same 
time it would be disagreeable either to lose one’s own, or to take 
another's life in vindicating it. The French have been at all 
times famous for their skill as fencing-masters, and they proved 
themselves, as might have been expected, equal to the new con- 
ditions of their art. A system of instruction has been contrived 
under which two well-taught pupils may engage with abundant 
fierceness of look and energy of action, while the spectators feel 
a reasonable confidence that the “ thirsty swords” will be content 
with drinking, at most, a moderate draught of blood at the furthest 
possible distance from any vital part. Experience teaches even 
children who are taken a second time to Astley’s, that the most 
desperate-looking ruffians thrust their daggers with strong hand 
and ruthless heart into empty air; and experience has also taught * 
the waiters at certain suburban taverns of the French capital 
that, if a duel is going to be fought in the neighbourhood, their 
own most urgent duty is to —- a champagne breakfast. 
When honour is satisfied and nobody has been killed, early 
rising, air, exercise, and excitement may be trusted to produce 
their natural effects, which are an unusual readiness to consume 
and pay for food and drink. 

The comparison of the earliest action of the American civil 
war to one of these harmless and appetizing displays of French 
swordsmanship is really quite inevitable. There has probably 
been a ludicrous side to all great calamities, and we know that 
it has been sometimes the fashion to prepare an audience for 
tragedy by a farce. The siege of Fort ei resembles the 
modern Fok duel, not only in its happy ending, but also in 
the cause which has produced its bloodless character. A hun- 
dred years ago, it would have been thought very strange that 
two men, one of whom was incensed by suffering, and the other 
even more by doing, wrong, should be able to engage with naked 
swords without any apprehension of a pouring forth of any other 
fluid than rosy wine. In the days when “ coffee and pistols” for 
two were acommon order at a tavern, it was, we believe, the 
waiter’s practice to bring the coffee first, under the apprehension 
that, if he did not do so, it was likely neither to be drunk nor 
paid for. But the Parisian gargon — his cloth for a certain 
number of guests under a well-grounded reliance on that skilful 
and self-controlled use of the sword which is amongst the highest 
attainments of the civilization of the very same age which has 
now seen Fort Sumter taken without loss of life. The Ame- 
rican newspapers explain to us that it is to science we must 
attribute the bloodless character of this terrific bombardment, 
and not to want of skill in the use of the guns. The experience 
acquired in the Crimea has not been lost upon our acute cousins. 
Neither ourselves nor our allies had quite reached the point of 
conducting sieges without loss of life, but a more ingenious people 
took up the study of the problem where we left it at the peace 
with Russia, and behold! fheir solution of it is before the world. 
The defences of Charleston “were constructed with the inten- 
tion that the artillerista should not be killed at their guns, and it 
appears that they accomplished this purpose.” It is admitted 
that there has been a good deal of surprise manifested at the fact 
that nobody was killed on either side during thirty hours’ bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. The firing of all the batteries was 
excellent from the beginning to the end, and the guns of the fort 
were worked in the most splendid manner. The garrison on its 
surrender were found to be tired, thirsty, and dirty, but none of 
them were dead. This can only be accounted for by the superior 
skill and science of accomplished officers. -European war, ob- 
served by American sagacity, has shown how the effective work- 
ing of batteries may be rendered comparatively safe. Weare re- 
minded that the Americans found out some time ago how to 
make one out of two contending armies tolerably secure; and now, 
in the natural progress of military science, the same ——— 
from wounds and death is to be enjoyed by both. The example 
of General Jackson at New Orleans has been studied by the 
tacticians both of the North and South, and therefore the fact that 
no life was lost during thirty hours’ heavy firing need hardly 
excite much astonishment. 

The early successes of the Americans in war, howsoever gained, 
have combined with their extraordinary talent for self-laudation 
to produce in the mind of Europe an impression which neither 
sober reasoning nor ridicule has hitherto dispelled. When it 
was noticed lately that the Americans were not building any 
iron ships of war, people were willing to ascribe their hesitation, 
not to parsimony, but to superior discernment of the future con- 
ditions of naval warfare. If a Yankee, after visiting the Warrior, 
had hinted that he knew a trick worth two of he would 
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have found respectful listeners. We had heard of iron-faced 
forts and of Dahlgren guns, and of the Niagara frigate, and of 
many other stupendous efforts of military and naval skill, and 
we had thought, in our simplicity, that if ever the Americans 
took to fighting, then, indeed, we should see what we should 
see. The strife begins after sufficient preparation. All the new 
forts, armed with all the new guns, blaze away for thirty hours. 
Each side is filled with admiration of the skill and heroism of 
the other. At last, Fort Sumter has to shut up. The kind and 
chivalrous assailants approach to offer aid and brandy. ‘“ How 
many are killed?” ‘ None.” ‘How many on your side?” 
“ None.” MajorAnderson, who had expressed his hope of meeting 
General Beauregard’s staff in a better world, is able to thank Pro- 
vidence for keeping him and his friendly enemies in this. The only 
occurrence which interrupted the general hilarity was theexplosion 
of a pile of cartridges during the salute which marked the evacu- 
ation of the fort. Two men were killed and four wounded—not 
in the siege, but in the ceremonies observed at its conclusion. 
Both the honour of the conquered and the exultation of the 
conquerors demanded a liberal expenditure of gunpowder. 
One would have thought that thirty hours’ firing by the most ac- 
complished and resolute artillerists inthe world would havesufficed 
for the noisiest of populations, and that the echoes of Charleston 
need not have been re-awakened by salutes. But of course 
South Carolina is the best judge what solemnities are suitable to 
its greatest day. Let bells chime, guns fire, people cheer, and 
ladies wave their handkerchiefs, to celebrate the victory in which 
nobody was killed, but many suffered serious inconvenience from 
the heat and smoke. There has been nothing like it since that 
Italian battle where the armour of all the knights was found im- 
pervious to sword or lance, but several of them were suffocated, or 
nearly so, through getting into a bog. The harbour of Charleston 
is relieved from the inconvenience of a fort which closed its 
mouth ; and besides, the impregnability of its defences has been 
proved for the warning of foreign Powers. That which Major 
Anderson and his gallant band could not do, can be done, we may 
be sure, by no one else. This “ practical lesson in the efficiency 
of coast defences” may moderate the anxiety of the States, whe- 
ther united or separate, to possess a fleet. And when Major 
Anderson has reported at New York that “it is preposterous to 
fight such men,” it may possibly turn out that there is, as the 
South Carolinians say, “a good deal of bluff” in President Lin- 
coln and his seventy-five thousand troops. 

The contest now beginning in America will furnish opportuni- 
ties of playing the game of brag on a grand scale. The British 
nation has a fair opinion of its own prowess, but it never stood 
for one moment the smallest chance before the transcendant 
power of self-glorification which imagined the military history of 
the United States. We shall look now for our revenge. The 
pens which wrote Europe down so low, will henceforth be 
turned against each other. The abundant publicity given to 
every incident of every day’s proceedings by our own newspaper 
correspondents is not a little ludicrous ; but the leaders of the 
American armies, whoever they may be, must be of super-heroic 
mould if they can endure the same attention as Major Anderson 
has been made the object of, without becoming the laughing-stocks 
of the world. It is to be feared, indeed, that even Washington 
himself would not have sustained his reputation under the half- 
hourly exigencies of the telegraph. The bombardment of Fort 
Sumter is possibly the opening of a bloody and devastating war. 
If the combatants were not in earnest in the first day’s fighting, 
it is only too probable that they will become so. But, however 
deep the tragedy, it will not be without a comic element. Even 
battles in which men are killed may be enlivened by the presence 
of a Falstaff. And besides the fun of the correspondence, there 
really will be pleasure as well as profit in studying the examples 
of honour and chivalry which will be shown both by North and 
South. When Major Anderson’s flag-staff was shot away, a boat 
was sent by the assailants, carrying another flag for him to fight 
under. e think that perhaps this incident has been inade- 
quately noticed in the newspapers. Readers might have been 
reminded that Ajax threw himself on the sword of Hector, and 
Hector was dragged round the walls of Troy in the belt of Ajax. 
The gifts of foes have ever been fatal, and it would have been at 
least a plausible suggestion that the surrender of Fort Sumter 
may have been due neither to the heat, the smoke, nor the dirt, 
nor even to the ag ore neglect of the Federal Government in 
supplying brandy, but to the sinister influence of the flag under 
which its defenders fought. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S ANNIVERSARY. 


O* Wednesday two annual celebrations took place, both of 
which deserve a little notice. Lord Derby descended in the 
sumptuous Egyptian Hall, the very Apollo of politics—Phebus 
Apollo, conscious of divine strength and vigour, rehearsing 
by anticipation his expected triumph over the staggering 
Python of Palmerstonianism. An hour or two before, Radley’s 
Hotel welcomed, with solemn dirges becoming the occasion, the 
annual meeting of the Liberation Society. Upon the contrast 
between the reeking turtle and the funeral baked meats, the 
mantling cup of triumph and the bitter herbs of failure, there is 
no occasion to enlarge. The Liberation Society celebrated its 
birthday on this oceasion. Whether it was its birthday, or what 
is sometimes called its féte day, we do not know. e do not 
find that much allusion was made, as is usual at birthday cele- 


brations, either as to the age or parentage of the subject celebrated. 
There is a little difficulty on these points. The Liberation 
Society had the misfortune to come into the world with an alias. 
Its first name was the Anti-State Church Association. It now 
thinks better to be known as the Liberation Society—liberation 
from what, we hardly know, but let that pass. Yet even here 
we own to a difficulty. The actual Liberation Society cannot— 
if Sir Samuel Morton Peto is to be believed—be the Liberation 
Society which was in existence a few years ago. SirSamuel Morton 
Peto, it will be remembered, when his Nonconformists’ Burial Bill 
was brought forward on Wednesday, April 24th, took occasion to 
observe—so the newspapers report him—that “he was not a 
member of the Church Liberation Society, and that he did not 
move at the suggestion of that body.” Further, he is reported 
to have said that “ he had never taken part with those who were 
considered the enemies of the Church; no one deplored more 
than himself the existence of the Liberation Society and the 
Church Defence Society. He declared frankly that the Libera- 
tion Society had thrown back the cause of civil and religious 
liberty for many years.” ‘There is, then, an existing Liberation 
Society, of which Sir M. Peto heartily disapproves, which he 
disavows, which he censures and rebukes. ut there was a 
Liberation Society at the conference of which, according to the 
Liberator of July 1, 1859—s0 we find it asserted positively and in 
print—* Sir M. Peto was present,” on the “‘ London committee,” 
of which he was “appointed for three years,” “with the objects of 
which,” he is reported to have said, “he sympathized, and with 
those who conducted the affairs of which society he desired to 
labour.” Further, he is, in 1859, reported to have observed 
“that he must admit that the conduct of the affairs of this 
society, especially during the last three or four years, had tho- 
roughly recommended it to his adhesion and support; and he 
had no hesitation in thoroughly identifying himself with it.” 
Of course Sir M. Peto must know whether he belongs to a 
certain society or not. When he addressed the House of 
Commons last Wednesday week, he must have known that he 
was conveying the impression that he not only now thoroughly 
disapproved of the Liberation Society, but “ had never taken any 
part with those . . . . who had thrown back the cause of civil 
and religious liberty.” We cannot for one moment believe that 
the Dissenting baronet, the leader of the Dissenting interest, 
was paltering with the House of Commons in a double sense, 
and was concealing the fact that he had once been a member 
of that one and the same now existent Liberation Society, and 
had thought proper to abandon and desert it. As we cannot 
believe this, we are driven to the conclusion that there was a 
Liberation Society with which in 1859 Sir M. Peto “ thoroughly 
identified himself,” and which is by no means the same body as 
that Liberation Society in 1861, the existence of which “ no one 
deplores more than” the same Sir M. Peto. 

his Society, deplorable in the eyes of the gentle and amiable 
Peto—the Liberation with the world’s ingratitude 
is so generally disowned and rejected—has, however, a substantial 
existence ; and we must say that the persons who met at Radley’s 
Hotel exhibit a good deal more honesty than those who, in the 
House of Commons, were ready enough to pursue its principles 
and partake its gales when the wind ten free and fresh astern, 
but are now glad to turn their backs and deplore the existence 
of allies who have the misfortune to have failed. As we know, 
at least as regards Sir Morton Peto, of whom the Liberation 
Society does not consist, it is something to know of whom that 
curious corporation is made up. A society—especially one which 
avows a purpose sovery small and insignificant as that ofdissolving 
the connexion between Church and State, and upsetting the habits 
and conditions of thought which were an old institution when 
Magna Charta was the Reform Bill of the day—ought to keep to 
the large and sonorous dignity of anonymousness. There is a 
certain mist which 18 necessary to a large looming—something 
of fog which contributes to the majestic composition of a 
“society.” The very word “ board”—still more the mouth- 
filling appellation of “ council”—is generally taken for some- 
thing more solid than the wooden heads of which it some- 
times consists. The Marriage Law Reform Society understands 
this truth, and the value of an omnes solus by consisting 
of its secretary alone. The ideal of an _ institution is 
that unmistakeable unity which Mr. Stansbury has so long 
presented to the people of England in Parliament-8treet. Even 
when represented by three tailors in Tooley-street, the imposition 
was not quite so sublime as that of some of our modern com- 
mittees and boards. Mr. Ironsides of Sheffield, and his Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is a very fair aim at an uncorporeal 
corporation ; and we are not sure that politically the Liberation 
Society does not make a mistake in its public exhibitions. Like 
Jupiter, it had better have veiled its divinity in acloud. The 
Liberation Society seems to consist of Mr. Edwards, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, Mr. Deputy Pewtress, one Briggs of Daventry, those 
well-known pillars Mr. Ellington of London, Dawburn of Wis- 
beach, and Ditchett of Bristol. If to these names, somewhat 
new to fame, we add the well-used reputations of Mr. E. Miall 
and Dr. Forster, we have the Liberation Society at large. 

Now, we do not say that insignificance in numbers or reputa- 
tion is a bar to success. The Revolution of 1688 was planned ina 
cellar in Berkshire; and that which expelled the Orleans family 
was concocted by a nameless lot of penny-a-liners in an anony- 
mous sub-editor’s back room. But when an object is avowed, 
and that object no less than to erase a large political element 
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from the Constitution, and to destroy the Church as an establish- 


ment, the world has a right to know something about Ellington | 


of London and Ditchett of Bristol. This is a somewhat exten- 
sive Reform Bill to be proposed by Messrs. Ellington and 


all the endowments, all the corporate property, all the 
churches, all the school funds and school trusts into one 
common holding.- “ The main object of the society is the sepa- 
ration of Church and State,” said Mr. Miall, on Wednesday 
last at Radley’s Hotel. Events had of late compelled the society 
to be “cautious ;” they had recently “ wihed like a cat on a 
wall covered with broken glass bottles.” But now it might be 
better to avow their principles. All that caution had done for 
the Liberation Society was that untoward succession of unlucky 
Wednesdays. Mr. Dillwyn’s defeat, and Mr Monckton Miines’ 
defeat, and Sir Morton Peto’s defeat, and, on the very day of 
the Liberation Society’s anniversary, the crowning disaster of 
Mr. Locke King’s defeat— Worcester after Naseby and Marston 
Moor—this was what the Liberation Society had to face on an- 
other and another inauspicious Wednesday. And they certainly 
met the difficulty with a bravery which might be mistaken for 
impudence. The “Council” was, as becomes a religious body, 
thanktul for small mercies. That they had called into existence 
the Church Defence Societies was a proof of the excellence of 
their principles—an argument which is much on a par with the 
ease of Mr. Abershaw and Jack Sheppard congratulating them- 
selves on the formation of the county constabulary force. To 
be sure the majority on Sir John Trelawny’s bill was very tot- 
tering; and the “Council” could not but chronicle (only they 
said nothing about it) the ugly fact that for the first time after 
thirty-four successes, the declarations of the Dissenters in favour 
of the Wife's Sister Bill had just won a majority of five against 
it. Then there was a majority of twenty-nine against Mr. Dillwyn, 
which had swelled to eighty-one against Sir Morton Peto, and, at 
thevery moment when the council was in conclavé, forty-six against 
Mr. Locke King. There was only one way to meet this—to 
bluster boldly. In defeat the council found elements of success 
and topics of congratulation. The energies of the society are 
to expand. Lecturers—gratuitous lecturers?—are to be sent 
about the country ; “meetings on a large scale are to turn to 
account the excitement prevailing.” This excitement is to be 
stimulated and fanned. The quiet parishes are to be terrorized. 
The Easter vestries are to be attended to. ‘* The parish vestries 
afford an admirable opportunity for educating the country at 
large in the society's principles,” as “Mr. G. Cockerell, of 
London” observed—an opportunity which was taken advantage 
of at Sydenham lately, and with the results of which Mr. 
Cockerell perhaps is aware. Such is the cautious past and its 
results—the bold future and its promises. 

We must say distinctly that we do not like the blessings in 
store for us. Civil and religious liberty is a beautiful expression ; 
but this mode of preaching it is scarcely evangelical. It cer- 
tainly is a crying and a lifting up in the streets which is scarcely 
after a Christian model. It is possible that, as Mr. Carvell 
Williams adroitly observes, “the nepotism of the Bishop of 
Durham, and the publication of Essays and Reviews,” are unplea- 
sant things; but we know of something much more unpleasant. 
It is the domestic strife, the parochial agitation, the noise and 
opposition of these gentlemen, which we dislike much more. “ The 
visible supremacy of the clergyman in the parochial churchyard,” 

resents a spectacle which provokes pity when it is a very rainy 

ay, but scarcely gives rise to any other deep sentiment in the 
oahite mind. Onthe whole, as a mere matter of taste, we prefer 
this to the edifying spectacle of the local Stiggins taking it out of 
the rector, and bearing a faithful testimony against the steeple- 
house, or even against Dr. Rowland Williams, under the amiable 

retence of conducting a religious service over the remains of 
sees brother Wiggins. Weknow our presentevils. The parish 
as it is, with the vicas in the chair at the vestry, is rather dull; 
but better dulness than fierce mad-dog fighting throughout 
the year. The ‘‘supremacy of the clergyman” is a very mild 
form of tyranny. The Church of England is, as all churches 
must be, a little behind the age in a good many things. 
We rather like to fall across something behind the age. It is 
a relief in the landscape—a cool glen under a flaming sky. 
Anyhow it is better to resign ourselves to the tyranny under 
which we alfeady suffer so much than to chance a future directed 
by Mr. Dawburn of Wisbeach and the Rev. H. Capern of 
Bugbrook. The House of Commons only faithfully reflects 

ublic opinion in the measure which it has recently taken of the 
Liberation Society ; and in the interests of domestic peace and 
real liberality we must say, that if the meetings of “ the Council 
of the Liberation Society at Radley’s Hotel” were monthly, or 
even weekly, instead of annual, the Church of England would 
have no reason to regret the existence of such reformers as these. 


LORD DERBY’S CARTE DI VISITE. 


HE last fashion of Cartes de Visite, as they are still 

called, combines many attractions for rey: If the 
curious purpose which originated their trivial name was ever 
seriously intended, it never took effect. Happily, people pay 
morning calls with a less expensive visiting-card than that whic 
the photographer furnishes. And though, a3 we have been as- 
sured, on one occasion a letter simply inscribed with an anony- 


survive. 
Ditchett. What the Liberation Society wants is to throw | 


mous photographic portrait and the address of the post-town 
veel its destination through the Post-office, yet a less public 
and practical use of our bodily presentment is alone likely to 

No drawing-room table of the day can be considered 
furnished without its “‘ Photographic Album ;” and among the 
pretty toys of the season few can proffer so many substantial 
merits. Our domestic and political associations, our tastes and 
prejudices, our party or our piety, find ample scope within the 
catholic range of the favourite morocco volume which suits a 
necessity and a characteristic of human nature. It is at once a 
mild form of hero-worship and an illustrated book of genealogy. 
It does duty for aliving hagiology, and it will supersede the first 
leaf of the Family Bible. If we happen to be as liberal or as lax 
in our sympathies as was Alexander Severus, our ararium may 
contain, besides the effigies of our own Royal Family—which in 
the real British Album do duty as grace before meat—Cardinal 
Wiseman and Dr. Cumming on opposite pages, Cavour vis-a-vis 
with the Thalestris of Naples, and a popular preacher in dan- 
gerous proximity to a Pet of the Ballet. There is one practical use 
of a selection of Cartes de Visite which ought to be attended to—it 
helps visitors wonderfully as a key to the tastes or prejudices of the 
house. Especially in the embarrassing half-hour before dinner it 
is as well to be possessed of the party adopted by the Amphi- 
tryon. Here a photograph of the Bishop of Oxford—or perhaps 
of Cobden and Bright—may act as beacons to the incautious 
sailor in the narrow seas of small talk ; while, in the way of sug- 
gestion and hints forthat same dreary time of blankness of mind 
alike and stomach, there is nothing better than to fall back upon 
the pictorial Grove of Blarney on the table, which is sure to offer 
some opportunity of showing one’s knowledge or one’s ignorance 
of things in general, or of menof the time. If there is not a Buck- 
stone there may be a Bellew in the long series of contempo- 
raneous biography; and when the ballet and the pulpit, the 
senate and the prize-ring, the haut-monde and the demi-monde 
are alike laid under contribution for portraits—when we are 
admitted with equal familiarity into the Premier’s cabinet and 
the prima donna’s dressing-room—even the dullest mind in the 
dullest half-hour of the day may find something to talk about. 
Not but that a series of the Cartes de Visite has higher recom- 
mendations. It is something that a gallery of contemporaneous 
portraits of unimpeachable fidelity may be purchased for as 
many shillings as guineas used to be expended on Houbraken’s 
heads or on Lodge; and it is a higher feeling than any prompted 
by the caprice of fashion or by a vulgar curiosity which interests 
us all in the living form and features of men of renown. 

Hitherto the painful distortion and exaggeration of the pro- 
minent features in photography have, in portraits, prevented them 
from taking their rank in the hierarchy of art; and though in 
the little full-lengths of the cartes de visite the minuteness of 
scale obviates, or at least diminishes, this defect, their popularity 
is far beyond their technical merits. Mr. Mayall has, however, 
just opened anew, and one which promises to be the most brilliant, 
chapter in photographic portraits. A series of living statesmen 
has been commenced, and the private chapel of political hero- 
worshippers has a chance of exhibiting an iconostasis of living 
worthies, collected on principles of an advanced eclecticism. 
Lord Derby leads the van, and the admirable photograph of the 
great Conservative leader, just published, is as remarkable a 
work of art as the process hasever produced. Somehow or other, 
apart from the mere mechanical perfection with which the 
accessories and texture of modern dress are rendered in this 
charming picture, there is an ideality in the portrait which 
has hitherto been scarcely attained. It is the highest praise 
of photography if it cap ever compete with a first-rate por- 
trait, and Grant's fine full-length of Lord Derby does not 
more satisfactorily bring out the mind and character of its sub- 
ject than does Mayall’s superb photograph. There is life 
and vigour in every lineament, and if we could have had this 
sort of likeness of the Cecils and Walpoles, the Pitts and 
Burkes of old time, we should have known perhaps something 
more of English history. If, as is unquestionable, one half of 
our conception of Charles I. is gained from Vandyke, posterity, 
if photographs are destined to reach posterity, will know more 
about Lord Derby and Lord Lyndhurst from the manipulating 
skill of Mr. Mayall. 

This particular portrait of Lord Derby has other specialties 
than its artistic excellence. It is a carte de visite addressed to 
the whole country. Lord Derby is just now making a series of 
morning calls of no slight significance. At the moment when 
he is addressing what is practically an appeal to the suffrages 
of the nation, the pon ache form and figure of the man comes out 
with a special interest. There he sits, in that easy, chair, 
conscious of power, reckless of consequences, the very imper- 
sonation of vigour, life, and clever quickness. But is it fancy, 
and do we read his character by his looks, or do we interpret his 
outer by what we know of his inner man, when we say that we 
find in him only a leader of readiness and rashness rather than a 
deep statesman of calm mature judgment? There is fire and chi- 
valry, but is there the mities sapientia? There is the captain of 
free-lances, but scarcely the thinker’s confidence and self-reliance. 
Such, as it seems, are the omens under which we are presented with 
Lord Derby's visiting card. We want to know what are the im- 
mediate credentials which are presented for a renewal of our 
allegiance. A paper introduction, such as that through the 
medium of Mr. Mayall, would certainly have been a character- 
istic preface to that greatest of paper wars which has all 
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but flung the whole body politic out of gear. Half a con- 
tinent was lost to the British Crown by a trumpery dispute 
on stamp and tea duties; and in the very crisis of Bavegee 
fortune the empire was to be distracted by a petty controversy on 
the difference whether an inevitable penny should be paid 
for our matutinal cup of tea, or our matutinal newspaper. 
It is quite true that a very serious and important principle 
was at stake, but the responsibility of taking this issue on 
the Paper-duty was with the leader of the Opposition. On Lord 
Derby, instigated by other heads, and on Lord Derby, yielding to 
personal ambition which is not his own, would have fallen the re- 
sponsibility of paralyzing the foreign influence of the country at a 
moment when our councils should be, as our sentiments are, 
unequivocally and unmistakeably at one. As to the financial 
uestion, we are convinced that the remission of the Paper- 
uties is an error, and a blunder in the science of taxation ; but 
the mere political issue taken on Thursday night was a very dif- 
ferent one. It is the political morality of the battle offered by 
Lord Derby which is so questionable ; and the moral aspect of the 
attack on Government is quite separable from the financial dis- 
pute. Lord Derby is perhaps theoretically right in his oppo- 
sition to the remission of the Paper-duties. His chivalrous 
sense of honour, too, was at stake. But would a statesman of 
the highest class have accepted a challenge which, by what- 
ever insolence it was dictated, could only end in a contest where 
victory would be the most disastrous issue? Were the Govern- 
ment defeated on the Paper-duties, and could the Conser- 
vatives acquire office, the only result would be a brief tenure of 
ower at the cost of—what? To do what Mr. Disraeli did 
efore—bid for the contemptuous tolerance of the Radicals by 
yielding another of the six points of the Charter. The real 
Conservative work is being done by the Government and by the 
House of Commons, the more really because unostentatiously ; 
and the real power of the Opposition, which is now at the 
highest, would only be diminished by the enfecbling air of 
Downing-street. All tiis we believe Lord Derby feels as 
strongly as bystanders may do. At the Mansion House dinner 
he described with great force this true supremacy of his party, 
but he has occupied a strong post and well describes its 
strength, only to show that he has, when pressed by his generals 
of division, the courage to abandon it. He has shown that 
he has not that confidence in himself which should dictate 
a policy to his ambitious lieutenant. The only subject of 
real political importance at this moment consists in our foreign 
relations. In our foreign relations, and in the national aspect 
which we present to every country in the world—France, 
Austria, Italy, America—the feelings, and therefore the voice 
and policy, of the nation are uniform. ‘There is scarcely the 
shadow of a shade of difference on these matters on either side 
of the House. And yet if this wrangle on the details of the 
Budget were to run its legitimate course, the country, after a 
season of unexampled untowardness, and with clouds sweeping 
up the unsettled horizon from the cotton districts, with angry 
feelings not yet mollified between capital and labour, would be, 
at Lord Derby’s bidding, plunged into the chaos of a general 
election. More and more unprincipled hustings pledges, more 
of the falseness and dishonesty of candidates which it takes at 
least two years of Parliament life to slough off, and which can 
only be sloughed off at the loss of vital political power and 
healthy moral tissue—this would be the result of a general elec- 
tion, coupled with the lowering of England and of the constitu- 
tional principle of government in an emergency which is of 
difficulty and may be of danger. This is what Lord Derby's 
success would have involved, and though in the particular issue 
our sympathies with his opponents are slender, our confidence in 
the discretion which, if it has not invoked has not declined the 
edge of battle at such a moment, is still slenderer. 


THE SUFFOLK-STREET AND PORTLAND GALLERIES. 


bees minor picture exhibitions of the year, which have been 
for some weeks open in the Suffo}k-street and Portland 
Galleries, seldom afford any true satisfaction to the connoisseur, 
and still less to the eritic. It is generally a wearisome duty to 
examine so many square yards of hopeless mediocrity. Painting 
is seen here for the most part under its worst aspects—not as a 
fine art, ennobling the artist while it instructs, and refines, and 
delights the spectator, but as a mere manufacture and a dull 
routine of trade. One is led almost irresistibly to statistical 
speculations as to the sources and limits of the growing demand 
for low-class pictures which is answered by this ever-increasing 
supply. Not indeed that it is a fair matter of complaint that 
commonplace paintings should be multiplied so long as pur- 
chasers can be found for them. It is evident that there must 
be a market somewhere, or so many persons would not stake 
their chance of making a living on the culture of an art 
for which they have no special aptitude or qualifications. 
As the wealth and education of the country increase, it is 
natural and desirable that a taste for the fine arts should 
extend itself in proportion. Poor pictures are probably better 
than no pictures in a house, so far as concerns the intellectual 
improvement of its inmates. 

For these reasons we are tolerant of much that might offend 
a critical taste in our yearly exhibitions. We do not quarrel 


with the scores of unpretending daubs which are yeast by 
industrious painters—not artists—to satisfy a trade demand. On 
the contrary, there is much that is gratifying in a survey of the 
Galleries now under review. The character of the pictures 
shows that the public taste, though uninformed, is healthy, and 
perhaps improving. ‘There is little encouragement, indeed, 
as it would seem, for high or ideal art ; but, on the other hand, 
it is clear that the great majority of so-called artists are as yet 
wholly incapable of such lofty flights. The religious pictures, 
for example, in both these Exhibitions are what our American 
cousins would call “cautions.” There is, besides, an astonish- 
ing poverty of invention and awkwardness of composi- 
tion in almost all the groups or figure-subjects which 
have been attempted. The reason is obvious. A man may 
almost dispense with original invention in such departments 
of art as sea-pieces, landscapes by summer or winter, desert- 
scenes, or costume-pieces. He has only to choose his subject 
or prepare his model. ‘A Lane in Surrey,” “A 
Hoveller,” “A Boudoir,” and the like, may be drawn, after 
a certain fashion, with a minimum of imagination. But 
some larger powers are needed for even a lame attempt at de- 
picting the commonest ideal scenes—such as family groups, 
cottage interiors, Italian peasants, or even sketches of sporting 
life and sentimental pieces. Upon the whole, it is a good thing 
that the landscape style, in its various subdivisions, attracts 
the greater number of our merely mechanical painters. Many 
of these have had the good luck to choose good models for imita- 
tion, and have attained a very respectable facility in average re- 
productions of their original slender stock of ideas, A mannered 
mediocrity is not necessarily unpleasing, when there is no pretence 
or affectation. Dozens of paintings are here on sale which would 
offend none but a fastidious taste, if used as furniture pictures. 
They show for the most part a healthy taste for what is sup- 
posed to represent the beauty of external nature. -Happily that 
crypto-indelicacy which may be perceived in so many contem- 
porary foreign pictures has very few followers among our own 
painters. ‘There are one or two, indeed, whose aim it seems to 
be to grace the walls of the college rooms of lax undergraduates. 
But, as a general rule, modern English pictures are respectable, 
not to say prudish, almost to excess. 


It is not worth while, perhaps, to notice more than a few artisis 
whose works in these Galleries either rise above or fall below the 
average dead-level of the collections. The Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, as it is decidedly 
superior to its rival, shall be mentioned first. Mr. Hurlstone, 
the President, sends a number of Spanish pictures, not with- 
out spirit and ability, but coarse and staring, inharmonious 
in colouring, and with backgrounds intolerably hurried and un- 
finished. ‘The best is (78), a lady and her maid at a window in 
Granada, sketched (we are told) on the spot. In “ Spanish 
Picarones ” (239), Mr. Hurlstone measures swords with Murillo, 
and is worsted. It is almost a practical joke to describe in the 
catalogue the indistinguishable background of (327)—another 
peasant-boy—as *‘ the Sierra Nevada in the distance.” This is 
only calling public attention to the want of conscientious work 
in finishing the piece. Mr. H. J. Boddington is the same as 
ever. He has neither improved nor gone back. It is impossible 
to deny that most of his numerous works are sufficiently pleasing. 
We like best his “* Passing Shower near Dorking” (226). The 
effect is truthfully rendered, and the gradations of light on the 
hills have been studied carefully. A very beautiful scene in 
North Wales (102) fails from an inexcusable blunder. The sun 
is sinking behind some distant mountains, but their topmost 
crags on the side already screened from its rays are shown as 
bathed in sunshine. ‘The artist has given very well the effect of 
a low sun gilding the hill tops while the valleys are in shadow, 
but he has forgotten on which side of the hills the luminary must 
be in order to produce this particular effect. He must havo 
combined heedlessly some incongruous reminiscences; or else 
we may see in this the proofs of a hasty and inobservant stud 
of the magical pageants of light in a mountain district. “ 
Torrent near Dolgelly” (363), by the same artist, is unsuccessful 
for want of atmospheric distance. On the other hand, “ Evening 
on the Greta” (547) is very carefully drawn, and is charming for 
its reposé and harmony. Mr. Boddington’s other works are 
below the average. 


We must credit Mr. Syer with a good cloudy sky in his 
“‘ Near Conway” (74). Too many of our landscape painters sur- 
feit us with those cloudless heavens which are so seldom seen in 
our climate except with the accompaniment of a bitter east wind. 
So, again, in a coast scene from North Wales (152), the distance 
is good and the stormy sky truthful. A ship has come ashore, 
and the surf is making a breach over it. The composition is ve 
well managed. In another Welsh scene by this artist (291 
the sky is heavy, though the woods are agreeably colo 
Perhaps the best picture in this gallery is Mr. Vicat Cole's 
“ Surrey Cornfield” (125). The far distance is admirably truthful, 
and must have been very carefully studied. The wood in the 
middle distance is excellent in tone of colour, and the windin 
lane, though humoured to suit the composition. is full of | 
touches very happily rendered. The foreground is less successful. 
The corn is almost too deeply coloured ; the reapers are mere lay- 
figures; and we doubt whether the large ox-eye daisy often esca 
the sickle and is left standing—as it does here—in the stubble. 


Of Mr. Cole’s other pictures, the best is the wood scene (744), in 
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water-colours, representing an old beech, with dense foliage and 
apes of distant sky through the trunks of other trees. Mr. 

. Tennant contributes numerous pictures, most of them above 
the average. ‘Sugarloaf Mountain—Sunset” (175), is charm- 
ing. The low lights are very well given. We do not wonder 
that this most picturesque Wicklow mountain is a favourite with 
our landseapists. ‘“ Penrhyn Castle” (382,) is a failure, and 
* Llangattock” (533), is spoilt by carelessness. Far better is the 
view from South Wales (560), in which the distant ranges 
of hills in receding lights are very delicately defined. The 
view of Brecon (14) has a watery sky truthfully painted ; 
but no sensible cart-horse would attempt to browse, as one 
is doing in this picture, in a place where there is nothing to eat. 
The lovers of quiet river-side scenes will look out for Mr. W. 
W. Gosling’s pictures. His “‘Sedgy Creek, on the Thames,” 
(142), is painstaking and natural. There is much calm beauty 
in his “Thames at Wargrave ” (212); and the glassiness of the 
water is given more boldly than is common with this artist. 
‘There are very few brushes that can give, without exaggeration, the 
exquisitely delicate tints of “* Heath in Flower.” Mr. Banks (539), 
has not succeeded, but he deserves praise for the mere attempt. 
Mr. W. H. Ward contributes a single picture (51), but it should 
not be overlooked, as it is an elaborately finished miniature, bril- 
liantly coloured, representing a bird’s-nest lying among peaches, 
with a colchicum or two thrown in for the sake of contrast. 
“Mr. A. Clint is unequal. There are two views by him of the 
Scarborough coast ; of which the last (305), is noticeable for the 
sea-haze, which is treated with feeling and judgment. His 
“Sunset in Mayo” (350) isa failure as a whole, though some 
of the parts are good. ‘the composition is too artificial. Another 
coast scene by this painter, ‘Comb Martin” (422), is not 
natural, The water loses the intensity of its blue when the sun 
-is so very low in the horizon. It is needless to specify the 
inferior landscapes; but one of the “ Lake of Lucerne” (550), is 
bad enough to deserve the pillory. 


It is difficult to speak with moderation about the figure subjects. 
Almost without exception they are contemptible, and the reli- 
gious pieces are the worst ofall. Take, for instante, the theatrical 
and unworthy representation of so solemn a subject as the 
Rejected among Men” (42), by Mr. M. Claxton. Not to speak 

of other faults, whence, we ask, is the light derived which shines 
full on the figure as it stands out bright against the dark starlit 
sky behind? Mr. Blakiston offers us a ‘“‘ Head of our Saviour” 
(348) of a still lower and more unseemly type. No other religious 
pictures deserve mention. It is not easy to pick out the worst 
of the figure-pieces which may be classed as secular. Mr. 
Montaigne exhibits one of the most conspicuous failures in his 
“ King Cophetua’s Choice” (476). The leer of the king at the 
mock-modest, half-nude beggar girl is positively disgusting, and 
the execution is ona par with the composition. Mr. Foggo almost 
reaches the bathos of design in his ‘** Young Cross Knight re- 
ceiving his Father's Blessing” (96); but he is rivalled by Mr. 
Pidding in an absurdly grotesque picture (224) of Greenwich 
Pensioners disputing over the conflicting accounts of some naval 
engagement. Mr.Calderon throws some beauty into the face of his 
“La Chiffonniére’’(302),a lady coquettishly dressed,with turquoise 
earrings. The same praise is due to Mr. Baxter for a piquant Irish 
_ face in his ‘‘ Queen of the Claddach,” (52); and the milk-pail in 
the maiden’s hand is painted with something like Dutch finish. 
Mr. Bouvier also repeats his insipid and dubious pretty faces. 
But with these exceptions the female faces in these Galleries are 
generally of the most positive ugliness, while the smirking 
expression with which they greet the spectator is enough to 
haunt one. Mr. Desanges asks the immoderate sum of 200/. 
for a characteristic specimen of his worst style (59), in which 
two young ladies in evening costume, with flashing bracelets and 
ornaments that would delight the heart of a travelling photo- 
graphie portrait-taker, discourse together in a shrubbery by 
starlight, regardless of colds and coughs or any such unpleasant 
consequences. What is it that throws so bright a light 
upon their figures in the gloom of the thicket? It is 
neither moon nor stars; nor is it the yellow light of a lantern. 
Perhaps the gallant artist imagines that these bright nymphs 
evolve luminous rays, like the aureoles of saints. Mr. Cowie 
shows, in his picture of a knight parting from his wife 
(435), that he has never studied anatomy. His figures are 
marvellously out of drawing. The warrior is planting his 
mailed foot on the robe of the kneeling lady; and he 
will tear it to a certainty when she rises. Messrs. Villamil, 
Woolmer, and Holyoake throw a dash of meretricious- 
ness into their sentimental pictures. A few costume-pieces, 
showing no ability, may be dismissed unnoticed. A joint picture, 
however, by Messrs. Goldie and Brewer (583), has certain special 
merits. The subject is well chosen from the Jdylis of the King. 
It is the arrival of the barge with the dead Elaine at the palace- 
gate. Thetwo mailed knights, keeping ward in the cavernous 
portal, are startled at its approach. -This picture is very poeti- 
cally conceived; and the general effect, though too much resem- 
bling an artificial pageant on the stage, is certainly striking. 
The architectural study of the arched doorway, and of the distant 
minster and medieval city in the mg is very noticeable. 
There is undoubted promise—which we are glad to welecome— 
in Mr. G. D. Leslie’s fanciful “ Fast Day at the Convent” (334). 
Finally, Mr. Storey, in his “Griselda at the Well” (314), de- 
viates from the beaten track, and gives us a not unsuccessful imi- 


tation of the cold, ideal style of the Diisseldorf school. The 
variety is a relief by way of contrast. 

All the faults of the Suffolk-street Exhibition are parodied 
and exaggerated in the still more mediocre display in the Port- 
land Gallery. Miss Florence Claxton leads off witha nightmare 
picture, which is a scarcely intelligible allegory, even with the 
aid of a long verbal explanation, ‘* Woman’s Work, a Medley” 
(4), has some cleverness, perhaps, but it is a mere caricature, and 
it is as frightful in respect of drawing and colouring as its moral 
is questionable. The highest and truest duties of womanhood 
are here shown as acts of idolatry to a golden calf; while the 
prejudices and selfishness of the male sex are represented as 
forcibly restraining women from the pursuits of science and 
literature. We should waste time in exposing the fallacies of 
this ill-judged assertion of ‘‘ Woman's Rights.” Religious art is 
travestied by Mr. Calderon’s “ Morning of the Resurrection” 
(49). The group is affected and overstrained in sentiment, the 
drawing of the figures is most awkward, and the colouring crude 
and heavy. No pains have been bestowed on the middle distance, 
and the background is not true to the real effect of an early dawn. 
Mr. Dicksee, in his ‘* Gossip” (38), aims at reproducing on a large 
scale the laboured effects of the Dutch miniaturists. ‘The subject 
is a girl leaning out of a window. Her arms, on which she 
is leaning, are as coarse and thickened as though the picture 
were a photograph in which the focal difficulties had not been 
humoured. Mr. Samuel Gurney ought to buy the “ First 
Drinking Fountain” (103), by Mr. Atkinson, as his name is the 
most conspicuous feature in this vulgar picture. The bad taste 
of donors putting their own names on their gifts to the public 
has not been sufficiently remarked upon. Among the other con- 
tributors of figure-subjects, Mr. Jerome and Mr. Rossiter may 
be named as harmless mannerists. Mr. Weigall deserves 
credit for going to the Idylls of the King for the subject 
of his “ Elaine studying Sir Lancelot’s Shield” (533). Messrs. 
Bell Smith, J. E. Walker, and Dessurne have chosen the 
low class of sentimental, or soubrette pieces. Mr. Marshall 
Claxton has aimed higher in his “ Lady Godiva” (440). No 
subject can be more hard to treat than this; and we could 
fancy a happier composition and a better expression than he has 
given. The true Lady Godiva could not, we think, considerin 
her lofty purpose, have looked either conscious or ashamed. 
We find more merit in some careful pictures by Mr. H. 8. 
Marks. His “ Elbow, a Simple Constable” (78), has much ex- 

ressive power, and shows real thought. The style affects pre- 
Raffacllitiem ; and the figure stands out without shadow azainst 
a tapestry-hanging. This artist has another picture, “Quiet” 
(396), in which an old clergyman’s study is minutely rendered, 
with much humour in the accessories. Of the same school is the 
vigorous “ Old Salt” (353) by Mr. Morten—a study of a weather- 
beaten seaman’s face. © For our own parts, in these prudish days, 
when a neglect of anatomical study is beginning to bear its fruit 
in much incorrect drawing of the human form, we welcome such 
a subject as “ Musidora” (142), by Mr. Underhill, and even Mr. 
Claxton’s “ Bather” (572), though the success is in neither 
case equal to the promise. A miserable picture, called “Search 
the Scriptures” (380), is only curious as showing how the type of 
the penitent Magdalene of the late Italian schools masquerades 
itself in order to suit Protestant tastes. Here we have a 
young woman, in her night-dress, sitting, head on arm, facing 

ou and reading her Bible. The execution is below notice. 

t would be tedious to describe the false art and sham senti- 
ment of M. Victor Boutellier’s pictures. This artist’s name 
is new to us. Mr. M. Robinson, Mr. Spillman, Mr. J. G. 
Middleton, and Mr. Callaway shonld have been hindered by 
their friends from exhibiting. Mr. Smallfield sends an etching 
of Hero and Leander (249) which is not without power, but is 
so hideous in design that it ought to have been excluded. Mr. 
Armfield and Mr. Webbe have some creditable animal-pieces ; 
and Mr. E. Hayes and Mr. R. Beavis may be singled out for 
some sea-views which show a feeling for nature. In landscape 
proper, Mr. G. Pettitt is a mere conventionalist in his rendering 
of the scenery of the Lake District. Mr. A. de Bylandt uses a 
sort of glaze which gives his pictures a sleepy effect, and makes 
them look like tea-boards. ‘‘A Winter Sunset” (59), by Mr. 
G. A. Williams, is something like an oasis in the Gallery for its 
truthful effect of the red sun choked in the distant mist. Mr. 
Coppard, too, in “ Early Spring” (97), has tried to follow nature, 
though he has coloured his ground too deeply to match with his 
very young and scanty leafage. We always welcome pictures 
which aim at representing the picturesque effects which are to be 
had nearhome. For this reason, Mr. Lukeing’s “Greenwich from 
the Isle of Dogs” (154), Mr. Anderson’s “‘ Clock Tower” (176), and 
Mr.Gilk’s attempt to poeticizea vista of London roofs and chimney- 
pots demand our respect. There is more poetry and bony 
even in London and its suburbs than many people suspect. e 
do not remember to have seen before a study from the broad- 
leafed ‘‘ butter-bur” of the midland counties. Mr. Deakin has 
attempted this in his “ Weedy Brook,” (436), but his green is 
too vivid. The “ Deer-pass” (501), by Messrs. Corbould and 
Adam, is a conspicuous failure. But there is an unaffected 
simplicity and much truth to nature in sky and coiour in Mr, T. 
J. Banks’ “ Near Boulogne” (342). It is impossible to leave 
this Gallery without deploring that there is but a pennyworth of 
bread to such oceans of sack. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


AT two postponements, owing to the prolonged indispo- 
sition of M. Faure, Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell was produced 
on Tuesday evening at Covent Garden with a completeness and 
magnificence which entitles the performance, in its general 
aspect, to be considered one of the finest ever witnessed of this 
work since the commencement of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Other representations there may have been which, in special 
details—in the casting, for instance, of one part or the other— 
may have been more satisfactory ; but none can be recollected 
in which a greater perfection of ensemble and a more lavish 
employment of the appliances of stage illusion have been 
combined with a distribution of the parts so equably efficient. 
The vocalization of this or that gentleman or lady may perhaps not 
be quite fluent enough to suit the taste of the critics who contend 
that the true Italian type of singing is fast dying out—a style 
the chief excellences of which have their widest field for 
display in the scores of Rossini, and in the absence of which 
his music, so thoroughly Italian in its character from first to last, 
must necessarily suffer. This may to a certain extent be true; 
and indeed, with two French and two German singers in the 
cast, it can scarcely be denied; but it is a blemish—or rather an 
incongruity—so unimportant compared with what should, within 
certain limits, always be the main object of dramatic representa- 
tion—viz., general completeness—as almost to vanish in the 
splendour of the setting which Mr. Gye has given to Rossini’s 
masterpiece. When we say Rossini’s masterpiece, we follow 
the accepted classification of his works, which places his last, 
and undoubtedly his most carefully elaborated opera at the head 
of the list. Critics, however, are to be found—and we should be in- 
clined to enrol ourselves among their number—who would dispute 
this verdict, and who would at least place the sparkling fun of 
ht, side by side 
with the more earnest and digested numbers of Guillaume Tell. 
Rossini, with all his wonderful gifts, his inexhaustible fund of 
melody, his graceful ornament, and richness of instrumentation, 
is conspicuously a mannerist, and it is an undeniable fault, in 
which his host of later followers have outdone him, that he 
has but little sympathy with the sentiment he is supposed to 
be expressing. This objection, however, is less felt in Guillaume 
Teil than in any other of his works, owing doubtless to the care 
expended upon its composition, and to the influence of the French 
grand opera, after which model it was to a certain extent con- 
structed. It is in the highest degree dramatic, and in sentiment 
thoroughly characteristic of the peculiarities of the country where 
the scene of action is laid. The really serious fault of the opera 
is its inordinate length, and it is to this cause, more than any 
other, that its ill-success at its first production in Paris must be 
set down. It is only in the face of such a performance as 
that at Covent Garden that the attention can be kept up with- 
out flagging during four hours and a quarter, which is the time 
the 6 ge occupied on Tuesday evening. How Rossini, 
iqued at its failure in 1829, vowed to write no more, and how 
aithfully he has kept his word, are among the best-known of 
musical anecdotes, wonderful though it be that a genius at once 
so profound and so prolific should have been content to lie fallow 
for one-and-thirty years. 

The opera is essentially one of ensemble, and for this reason 
specially suited to exhibit the resources of the Covent Garden 
company. The principal responsibility rests with the male 
a reggae of the drama, and specially with Tell, Arnold, and 

alter, which characters in the present cast were all admi- 
rably represented. M. Faure’s assumption of the hero's part 
is everything that could be desired, both musically and drama- 
tically, and the evident study and care which have been expended 
upon it are all the more to be commended as there is but little 
in the way of actual solo to give opportunity for individual dis- 
play. Tamberlik undertakes the representation of the character 
next in importance, Arnoldo. Here his wonderful energy and 
remarkable vigour of voice are exhibited to the utmost advan- 
tage. Nor could the music given to Walter find a better vehicle 
for its interpretation than the deep, powerful bass voice of Herr 
Formes, if we except, as honesty compels us to do, a slight 
tendency here and there observable to a faulty intonation. The 
ladies occupy altogether a secondary position. Matilda is 
the merest walking iady, and Eduige, the patriot’s wife, is also 
comparatively unimportant. The music, however, set down for 
the former, of which the most striking share consists of the 
lively song “Selva opaca” and the duet with Arnold, com- 
mencing “ Perdona il mio venir’—one of the most delightful 
compositions of the kind which ever proceeded from the 
master’s pen—requires vocal powers of the first order, and was 
therefore trusted to Madame Miolan-Carvalho. Tell’s son, 
Jemmy, was enacted by Madame Rudersdorff, the fisherman 
(by no means a despicable part) by Signor Neri-Baraldi, and 
Gessler by Signor Tagliafico—the only one remaining, by the 
bye, of the cast of seven years ago. 

It is almost needless to state that the overture was played 
admirably, and was clamorously encored. After its repeti- 


_ tion, the curtain rose upon a scene which, for exquisite painting, 


tasteful disposition in the grouping, and minute attention to 
every requisite detail, has never been surpassed even by Mr. 
Beverley himself. The Lake of Lucerne, far beneath in the 
distance, a complete Swiss chalet, with its richly carved balcony 
and stone-covered roof in the foreground, oad toppling crags, 


down the heights of which the villagers pick their way, combine 
to form a picture which we can recommend to Professor Tyndall 
and the Fipine Club as a means of vividly awakening their 
reminiscences of their favourite summer pleasure-ground. The 
moonlight scene of the second act is even still more beautiful, 
and the square in Altorf, with its characteristic wooden-covered 
bridge, and the castle of Gessler, is equally perfect in its way. 
The pageant is in every respect as complete as the scenery. 
One of the most reg td mts in the dress of the Aus- 
trian soldiery is the b. and yellow of the House of 
Hapsburg, which forms a ‘peculiarly effective contrast to 
the costume of the Swiss try. The ballet of the third 
act, incongruous though it be, is a necessity, from the fact of 
Rossini having written some of the most genial music for it to 
which feet ever kept time. In this the black-bearded Austrian 
soldiers are made to take part, which, independently of the 
brillianey of the effect, lends to the dance rather more an air of 
probability than it otherwise would possess. Dismissing the 
mise en scene with this necessarily scanty notice, we pass on 
to a few brief observations upon the general execution of the 
music. The choruses, from first to last, were admirable. The 
exquisite opening, “B il ciel ‘sereno,” the prayer and nuptial 
song, the chorus of huntsmen and shepherds, and, above all, the 
meeting of the three Cantons at the end of the second act, may 
be pen as delightful specimens of writing perfectly 
rende: 


The effect of this last scene y wy the audience, although it had 
been previously insisted on in the programme as the leading at- 
traction of the revival of the opera, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations ; and the excited rush of the conspirators to the foot- 
lights, with the simultaneous cry, “ All’ armi, all’ armi,” brought 
down the curtain upon the second act amid the most enthusiastic 
applause. This great scene, and the one preceding it, in which 
Arnold is informed of the barbarities inflicted upon his father 
by Gessler, tax most severely the powers of the three principal 
conspirators—Tell, Arnold, and Walter ; and the celebrated trio, 
“ Troncar suoi di,” with the succeeding quick movement, can 
only have justice done it by voices of unusual power and culti- 
vation. Signor Tamberlik’s singing of the pathetic passage im- 
mediately following the disclosure of the news was exquisitely 
tender. If he ad but get rid of his inveterate habit of de- 
livering every e with what is technically termed “the 
vibrato,” he would double the estimation in which he is justly 
held as one of our greatest artists. The long and immensely 
difficult duet in Act i. between Tell and Arnold, so well known 
in the concert-room, was another great success; and Signor 
Tamberlik’s wonderful high chest-notes came out with more than 
their usual vigour. Mathilda’s song, ‘ Selva oscura,” has already 
been alluded to. As a specimen of pure unaffected singing 
nothing could have been more delightful. Signor Neri-Baraldi, too, 
should not be passed over without some words of praise for his 
opening song, ‘*Deh vieni O mia diletta.” In conclusion, we can 
strongly recommend every one interested in music or in the 
drama to take an opportunity of judging for himself of the merits 
of what may justly claim to be one of the most successful 
operatic representations ever given on the boards of Covent 

arden Theatre. How much of this is due to Mr. Costa 
it is unnecessary to insist upon; but, in spite of the ob- 
servation having been a thousand times repeated, we cannot 
close our notice without expressing our admiration of the 
combination of point, breadth, + delicacy with which he 
has succeeded in inspiring the splendid orchestra over which 
he presides. In the rich and masterly accompaniments of Gwil- 
laume Tell its powers are tested to the full. Nota point was 
missed nor a passage slurred during the whole evening. 


BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN D. 


HERE has been of late no event in the musical world which 
has more excited the interest and curiosity of dilettanti 
than the revival of Beethoven’s Mass in D by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. The difficulties of this extraordinary work are so 
immense as not only to take it out of the reach of amateurs, but 
to make it the despair of even our most complete and practised 
professional societies. It has seldom, indeed, been before 
attempted in England, and then the only result has been to 
rove the almost insurmountable difficulties of its execution. 
Whe Philharmonic Society’s performance of it, in 1847, we are 
told, was anything but satisfactory, and, although it was given 
in 1854 by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with a nearer approxi- 
mation to a successful result, it was felt that there were imper- 
fections which must be got rid of before an unqualified verdict 
of approval could be pronounced. For seven years this Mass had 
never been again in public. It is not surprising, then, 
that almost total ignorance of the merits and peculiarities of a 
work which the composer himself declared to be his greatest and 
most successful effort (sein grisstes und gelungenstes Werk) 
should prevail among musical people, except in the case of the few 
who are sufficiently accomplished to make themselves acquainted 
with it from the score. Beethoven's own estimate of his Second 
Massas his masterpiece (at least beforethecomposition of thechoral 
symphony) will scarcely be endorsed by even his most fervent 
admirers, and, if a genuine expression of his opinion, must be 
regarded only as one of the numerous instances on record of the 
misappreciation by genius of its own productions. This state- 
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ment of his, however, ought perhaps to be taken with some 
reserve, from the nature of the circumstances which attended the 
introduction of the composition to the world. It was in a time 
of very great real or fancied iary straits that Beethoven 
determined upon applying to the various courts of Europe for 
subscriptions to manuscript copies of the Mass, and it was 
in his form of application that he gave it this high place among 
his works. May not a little pardonable, and perhaps uncon- 
scious desire to enhance the value of what he had to offer have 
induced some slight exaggeration of his real opinion ? 

Beethoven was probably himself quite unconscious of the enor- 
muus difficulties whjch necessarily unfit the Second Mass for the 
ordinary purposes of religious service. In a letter to Zelter, the 
director of the “Singacademie” at Berlin, soliciting him for a 
subscription, he declares it to be little dependent upon the orches- 
tral accompaniment, so that it might be executed by the chorus 
alone without very material injury to the effect; and in reply, 
Zelter begs him to make the few alterations requisite to fit it for 
performance in the provincial towns, where musical resources 
were naturally much more circumscribed than in the capital. 
Fancy the Mass in D in the hands of a small provincial “ chapel !” 

There are no productions of musical art which have raised such 
a storm of controversy as the latest works of Beethoven. Of 
these the Mass in D may fairly be taken as a type. On the one 
side are the critics who sneer at them as fantastic creations evolved 
in the diseased brain of a man embittered by poverty and by 
personal infirmity. On the other are the devoted worshippers who 
will see no flaw in their idol, and who maintain that nought but 
precious jewels could drop from the pen of the greatest musi- 
cian the world has ever seen—that all that is strange and incom- 
var may ong is only so because the age is not enough advanced 

or its just appreciation, and that the time will come when the 

mist will clear away and the full glory of these great inspirations 
will be seen by all as they are now beheld only by a chosen few. 
The truth, as usual, probably lies between the two extremes— 
nearer, however, to the latter than the former view. No unpre- 
judiced critic could, we think, deny that there ts in Beethoven's 
latest works much that is bizarre, ungrateful, and capricious— 
just, in fact, what might be looked for from the temperament and 
circumstances of the man; but, at the same time, it is only he 
who is wilfully blind, if really competent to judge, who can 
refuse to see underlying all this the marvellous grandeur of con- 
ception and elevation of style which place Beethoven above the 
heads of all rivals. 

As regards the Mass in D, and the master’s own estimation of 
its merits, we may say, without detracting from its undoubted 
greatness, that it was almost impossible, from the nature of the 
case, that it should really be worthy of being placed first inthe rank 
of his compositions. No choral work could be entitled to that 
honour. Beethoven’s predilections were all in favour of purely in- 
strumental composition ; and it isin this branch of the art that we 
must look for the greatest manifestations of his power. With 
voices, their requirements and shortcomings, he had no sympathy ; 
and we need only examine any of his comparatively few choral 
compositions to assure ourselves of this fret. He treated the 
human voice, indeed, as an instrument; and it is from this cir- 
cumstance that there is some truth in the somewhat contemptuous 
French criticism of Fidelio as a symphony-opera. In the Mass 
in D, as might be expected from the period of its composition 
(it was Op. 123, the last symphony being 125), this objection is 
most remarkably manifest. An utter disregard for all conside- 
rations of difficulties both of ear and mechanical execution—in- 
stances, too, of the most fantastic rhythm and capricious phrasing 
—are to be found in abundance Tenant, and must always 
render the hope of an absolutely faultless performance chimerical. 
There has probably never been a nearer approach to it than the 
execution of the Mon by the forces of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Friday evening of last week, which, in spite of certain 
blemishes in the way of confusion and unsteadiness, which we 
feel certain not even the exertion and skill of Mr. Costa can 
ever wholly eliminate, was perfectly wonderful. The solemn 
devotional introduction, with organ accompaniment, ‘“ Kyrie 
eleison, Christe eleison,” presents no very remarkable difficulties 
either for performers or audience, and was given faultlessly. 

ually successful was the rendering of the fon and difficult 
“Gloria,” comprising several movements, with the exception of 
some of the cramped and complicated fugued passages in the 
** Quoniam tu solus,” which were confused and unsteady. The 
commencement of the “ Credo” is a grand conception. After a 
majestic opening by the orchestra, voice after voice bursts in with 
bold undoubting asseveration, “ Credo, credo in unum Deum,” 
until all join in the confession of belief in one God, Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. To analyse, however, a 
work of such dimensions and of so complicated a character 
within our prescribed limits, we feel to be impossible, and we 
must content ourselves, therefore, with brief generalities. We 
were specially struck with the movement “ Crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus et sepultus est.” As a specimen 
of what can be written in the way of difficulties, let any one examine 
the concluding fugue of the Creed, “ Et vitam venturi seculi,” 
and he will appreciate the obstacles which both chorus and 
solo singers have to encounter. The Benedictus for the four 
solo voices and chorus is an exquisitely graceful movement in 
twelve-eight time, and enriched with a violin obligato, which was 


The movement was altogether admirably executed, and the voci- 
ferous demonstrations for an encore proved it to be the portion 
of the work which had created the greatest impressions upon the 
audience. The Mass concludes with the ‘Agnus Dei” and 
“Dona nobis,” in which latter movement some of the most for- 
midable difficulties which are to be found in the whole Mass 
occur. 

The solo quartet consisted of Madame Rudersdorff, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, and 
to them the very — credit is due for the trouble and per- 
severance it must have cost them to master music of so imprac- 
ticable and ungrateful a nature, in which all display, in the 

opular sense of the word, is absolutely precluded. They 
tm their reward, however, in the esteem of all musicians who 
can appreciate the difficulties of their work, and honour them 
for the care and true artistic feeling with which they have set 
about the task of interpreting the wayward inspirations of the 
great “ tone poet.” 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 


M DE TOCQUEVILLE has at least had the good fortune 
+ in death to have met with a biographer who is worthy 
of his task—who knows what to reveal, and what to sxzoud in 
dignified reserve—who can praise without flattery, and has drawn 
a graphic picture of his friend in a comparatively small space. 


ville, went with him to America, shared his studies, seconded 
his plans, agreed with him in his political and philosophical 
opinions, and, without being at all a humble friend and servant, 
has yet been content to exert his own undoubted powers in the 
service of one to whom he looked up with unfailing respect, and 
whom he cherished with unfailing affection. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville was a great and original thinker, and he was also a man of 
singularly high and noble character. It has been said since his 
death by a very eminent Frenchman, that “ France no longer 
produces such men as he was.” Certainly he is one of the best 
specimens of a Frenchman, both in mind and in his whole moral 
cast, that this century has seen; and even if his country has 
ceased to produce men like him, it deserves the gratitude of 
Europe for having produced one man so admirable. 

An excellent article in the Edinburgh Review, evidently 
written by one of the oldest of Tocqueville's English friends, has 
added to XM. de Beaumont’s sketch a few details which enable us 
better to understand the position in French society of the author 
of Democracy in America, than we should do if we only followed 
M. de Beaumont, who was addressing a public to whom much of 
this information might probably be superfluous. The family of 
Clerel fixed their residence 250 years ago at the village of Tocque- 


Normandy. The family attained considerable, though not great 
distinction, both in the army and the magistracy ; and the estate of 
Tocqueville, with its manor house gradually enlarged to meet 
the wants of succeeding generations, was transmitted without any 
special incident to mark the descent, until the father of Alexis 
entered on the inheritance, and in 1793 married a grand-daughter 
of M.de Malesherbes. Six monthsafterthis marriage, Malesherbes, 
his daughter, a grand-daughter (sister of Madame de Tocqueville), 
and her husband, the elder brother of M. de Chateaubriand, 
were sent to the scaffold. Alexis was born at Paris in 1805, 
and was naturally brought up in the traditions of a royalist 
family, in a reverence for the very name of the king, and 
in the memory of cruel persecution and a mournful family 
history. The Restoration brought better days to the family 
of Tocqueville. The father was prefect of Metz, Amiens, and 
Versailles, and was made acount by Louis XVIII. Alexis re- 
ceived his education—and it was a very bad and insuflicient edu- 
cation—at the Academy of Metz, where he gained some slight 
honours, that are now reckoned as among the great events of 
that obscure place of instruction. After a short tour in Italy 
and Sicily—parts of which are described in a memoir now 
given to the public—he was appointed Juge-Auditeur at Ver- 
sailles, in 1827. To the easy duties of a humble stage of the 
magistracy he added the literary studies and speculations which 
were laying the foundations of his future eminence; and, in 
a colleague, M. ‘Gustave de Beaumont, who was destined to 
be the friend of his life, and his biographer, he found an asso- 
ciate who stimulated his own eager interest by a sympathetic 
inclination for the same line of research. The Revolution of 
July did not take Tocqueville by surprise; for he had sagacity 
to see whither the gross blunders of the King and his Ministry 
were rapidly hurrying them. Nor was the revojution at all too 
liberal or too large a concession to democracy to please the youn 

philosopher. But he inherited the prepossessions of the Legiti- 
mist families against the House ot Orleans, and he longed to 
get away from a country where a movement was going on 
which he could neither approve nor disapprove, and where his 
official relations with the new Government might easily expose 
hit to great embarrassment. A pretext for going to the very 


# Guvres et Corre nee inédites d’ Alexis de Tocqueville, Publiées 


played to perfection by M. Sainton, whose clear and liquid tone 
was heard without the least difficulty above band tad chorus. 


et précédées d’une Notice par Gustave de Beaumont. Paris: Levy Fréres. 
London: Jeffs. 1861. 


M. de Beaumont was one of the earliest companions of Tocque- “ 


ville, which stands on the coast of the peninsula of the Cotentin, in- 
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lace which he most wished to visit was soon offered him. 
Prison discipline was one of the hobbies of the day, and he and 
his friend obtained, without any great difficulty, permission to 
absent themselves from their posts in order to make a report on 
= Penitentiary system, then recently introduced in the United 
tates. 

There he collected the materials for the great work, the first 
volume of which, after his return and after his voluntary retire- 
ment from the magistracy, he published at the beginning of 1835. 
The wonder which the penetration and knowledge displayed in 
the work may naturally create is largely increased when we 
learn that he was only a year in the States, and that he spent a 
considerable portion of his time there in outlying regions, where- 
he might think, but could scarcely observe; and when we add 
that he was not thirty years of age when he published the first 
instalment of new and profound speculations, and that up 
to this time he was not a man who had been trained wisely, 
or had any great acquaintance with literature. Its success 
was immediate, and M. de Beaumont relates that the first sign of 
its coming on sme was given in a way so singular 
that we should sonmnte f itas fabulous if it were vouched by any 
less respectable authority. The compositors in the printing- 
house took the liveliest interest in it, and seemed “ passionately 
interested in the success of a work to which each in his own 
degree was proud of having contributed.” The publisher did 
not share these sanguine anticipations, and it was not until the 
rapid sale convinced him of his mistake that he would believe the 
work was not necessarily a failure. No literary success 
could have been greater or more immediate, and it was at 
least as great in England as in France. When he paid 
a visit to this country in 1835, he was received with a 
most honourable welcome by men of all parties, was invited 
to give evidence before Parliament on the subject of 
electoral corruption, and had the sutisfaction of finding that 
both sections appealed to his evidence as a testimony in their 
favour. Soon after his return to Paris, he married an English 
lady, Miss Motley, in spite of the hints given him by his own 
family that a Legitimist, a lion, and a man of fair fortune might 
pretend to a match of the first order. He chose happiness, ob- 
tained it, and kept it for more than twenty years. His wife was 
to him a second self, the companion of all his occupations, and 
the confidante of his most intimate opinions and feelings. It 
was to her influence that we may in a great measure ascribe the 
beauty and charm of Tocquevilie’s domestic life, and in her he 
found a constant resource against the ennui of the country, where 
he retired, in spite of his strong attachment to Paris, aftera 
family arrangement placed him in 1837 in possession of the 
estate and house of Tocqueville. 

His connexion with his Norman neighbours opened to him 
before long an entrance into political life. On the first occasion 
of his coming forward as a candidate, he was defeated, owing to the 
misconception that he was a bigoted Legitimist. The Normandy 
voters would not take the evidence of his book as a proof that 
a man whose ancestors had a seignorial pigeon-house that still 
formed part of his residence was really a Liberal. Gradually, 
however, they suffered themselves to be convinced, and in 1839 
he was returned by the department of La Manche. He joined 
the Opposition, and was a consistent, though not a very vehement, 
adversary of M. Guizot and the King, until the Revolution of 
1848 swept away the constitution. The writer in the Edinburgh 
laments, and perhaps justly, that Tocqueville lent the weight of 
his name to an Opposition that did nothing except throw diffi- 
culties in the way of the only Ministry under which the consti- 
tution could be worked. Joining after the event, we ma 

rhaps pronounce that Tocqueville made a mistake, although it 
is impossible not to see that beforehand there was very good 
reason why he should listen to the argument that a policy of 
temporary expedients, based on a suffrage of the narrowest kind, 
would never last; and that unless the King and his friends were 
made to see this in time, the Government of J uly was doomed 
to extinction. Tocqueville clearly perceived that the catastrophe 
was approaching, and he tried to prepare his hearers in the As- 
sembly for the shock. When it did come, he bore up with great 
courage, and with a sincere desire to protect his country from 
the military despotism that he saw was hanging over it. 
It was with a hope of doing something to preserve and prolong 
freedom, that he took office as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1849. A letter, now first published in the Edinburgh, explains 
the motives which led him to support the occupation of Rome— 
the most memorable act of his Ministry. He appears to have 
thought that the Pope could really be forced to grunt effectual 
reforms, and he considered it necessary that France should 
have a strong hold over some part of Italy, in order to keep 
Austria in check. The President soon, however, got rid of 
his Ministry, and appointed one more humble and serviceable. 
Tocqueville still continued the unequal struggle, and did his 
utmost to save the Republic, especially by proposing a revision of 
the constitution in a report that is said to be one of the most 
masterly of his works. At last the end came, and the coup d'état 
hurried him, together with almost every man of distinction and 
honour in France, first to a prison, and then to obscurity and 

rivacy. 
. The reslization of his worst fears, the triumph of brute force 


resting on the small passions and narrow prejudices of an igno- ; 


rant democracy, spread a gloom over the rest of Tocqueville's 
life that nothing could remove. He retired to the country and 


“Towers,” &e. &e. London 1: 


devoted himself to doing what little good lay in his power as a 

neighbour and alandowner. He then formed, and partly executed, 

his plan of investigating the causes that had made the institu- 

tion of the first, and the advent of the second Empire, possible 

in France, and he began by studying the ancien régime and the 
errors of centralization that had marked it long before it came 
to an end. He devoted his whole powers to the task, and 
although disturbed by failing health and the change of 
residence which it involved, he worked with the greatest 
industry towards completing what he hoped he might leave 
behind him as a legacy of political instruction to his 
country. Not that he cheered himself with any false 
hopes. He was aware of the bitter truth that literature is 
decaying in France, and that the influence of literature is incom- 
parably less than it was. All that the world has to offer—fame, 
wealth, and honour—are now at the disposal of a mob and a 
soldiery, who never trouble themselves about books. Like most 
Frenchmen, however, he had an inexhaustible confidence in the 
inherent vitality of his country, and took for granted that, 
however long might be the eclipse, liberty must some time dawn 
again in France. He was called away to his rest much sooner 
than he or his friends anticipated; and although he had been 
obliged to seek the warmth and shelter of Cannes, he was himself 
without any apprehension of danger long after all around him 
had abandoned hope. He died on the 16th of April, 1859. 


M. de Beaumont speaks of him with such tender and delicate 
affection that we might be sure he had rare qualities as a 
friend, even if his letters did not abundantly show that he was 
one of those characters in which friendship holds a place not 
often seen inthe modern world. He loved his friends from the 
bottom of a noble and generous heart; and among his friends 
none was so truly his friend us his wife. Simple, unostenta- 
tious, with frank and graceful manners, he was recognised both 
in France and England as carrying down to this age the tradi- 
tions of the French gentleman in singular perfection. He had 
also the quality of honesty and a passion for precise and 
guarded truth to a degree that is not often found in a French- 
man. He had also a masculine love and respect for religion. 
As an orator he failed, his absence of warmth and his too 
great elaborateness preventing his having much hold over a 
popular assembly; and as a practical politician, he made what 
even his best friends acknowledge to have been great mistakes. 
But as a philosophical speculator he is deservedly plaved by the 
French in the same rank as Montesquieu, whose work was much 
of the same kind as those which have made Tocqueville famous, 
and whose originality and quickening influence are only to be 
appreciated by a thorough acquaintance with European history. 
The volumes before us contain many documents that materially 
add to what we knew already of Tocqueville’s speculations, or 
know of him through M. de mont’s Memoir, and we hope to 
take another opportunity of adverting to them, now that we have 
placed a sketch of his life before our readers. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE* 


R. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has agreeably entertained 
for the last eighteen months that portion of society whose 
intellectual food is taken monthly in the shape of magazines. In 
looking back on the result of his labours we must confess that 
he writes as good a book as is often written by a clever and 
pleasant man in the intervals of business. With his love of fun 
and caricature he combines much kindliness and good feeling ; he 
is always readable and pleasant, even if he does not assume to be 
severe ; and few of his readers can complain of having ever risen 
from a chapter of Apog 3 Parsonage in either too serious or too 
cynical a mood. If Mr. Mudie is “a man,” and not merely the 
system that Madame de Stael pronounced the first Bonaparte 
to be, he has much reason to be grateful to Mr. Trollope. The 
author of Framley Parsonage is a writer who is born to make 
the fortune of circulating libraries. At the beginning of every 
month the new number of his book has ranked almost as one of 
the delicacies of the season; and no London belle dared to 
pane to consider herself literary, whe did not know the very 
atest intelligence about the state of Lucy Robarts’ heart, and of 
Griselda Grantley’s flounces. It isa difficult thing to estimate 
the exact position and merit of a book with which we are all so 
familiar, and which has diverted us so long. It seems a kind of 
breach of hospitality to criticise Framley Parsonage at all. It 
has been an inmate of the drawing-room—it has travelled with 
us in the train—it has lain on the breakfast-table. We feel as 
if we had met Lady Lufton at a country house, admired Lord 
Dumbello at a ball, and seen Mrs. Proudie at an episcopal even- 
ing party. Howis it possible, after so much friendly intercourse, 
ah round upon the book and its leading characters, and to 
dissect and analyse them as a critic should ? 
The best idea of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s book is su by 
the skill of the artist who has illustrated it. Opposite the last 
e of the first volume is to be seen a picture by a well-known 
aad the talent of which cannot be disputed. subject of 
the plate is Lucy Robarts’ crinoline, and the reader's eye follow- 
ing the folds of the ecrinoline, will come at last upon Lucy 
Robarts’ face and shoulders, which have retired into a corner of 


* Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 
Smith, Elder, and ch. 1861. 
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the picture, in concession to the social claims of muslin and of 
lace. The expression on the heroine’s handsome face is indicative 
of despair. She has lost her lover, as she believes, and has 
flung herself down to indulge her heart in its natural girlish 
grie - In the foreground the artist has placed one of the 

eroine’s boots. In the background may be seen an oval mirror. 
The tableau is in all respects worthy of the novel. Mr. Millais, 
in a congenial moment of social inspiration, has been so for- 
tunate as to hit off in this one illustration the whole spirit 
of the book. None of Mr. Trollope’s figures in their 
wildest grief could be drawn except in their every-day dress. 
We should not know them out of it, any more than we should 
recognise an evening beauty in her morning costume. All are or- 
dinary men and women, and their sayings and doings are neither 
above nor below the level of what we see in common and every- 
day life. Mr. Trollope himself nowhere pretends to do more 
than to write down what he sees going on around him. He 
age from the outside.“ This does not make his painting 
or all ordinary purposes the less real. What we know of 
most people that we meet is the way they dress, their 
fortune, their manners in the world, their aims, the general 
tenor of their lives, and the kind of remarks that they 
make when they are talking to their acquaintances. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope tells us all this about his heroes and heroines, 
and tells it us with a strong dash of cleverness and fun. 
His business is simply to catch folly and fashion as they fly. 
We see Lady Lufton and Mrs. Grantley in the book just as we 
should see them if we were their neighbours in Barsetshire. 
We get tired of them as soon as, and no sooner than, we should 
et tired of Lady Lufton and Mrs. Grantley in real life, if they 
Fept on calling once a month. We like to be amused, and we 
like to come across the characters that amuse us. We never 
become particularly intimate with any. Mr. Anthony Trollope 
has never encouraged his readers to suppose that he himself 
has much more than a ball-room acquaintance with his own 
heroines. 

The subject-matter with which he deals is the same, or pretty 
nearly the same, as that with which others ‘have @ealt before. 
Though the author of Barchester Towers is no mere imitator, 
he probably owes something to the author of Vanity Fair. The 
latter, however, is, or rather has been, a far greater writer 
than Mr. Trollope has as yet proved himself, who never does 
more than caricature the fashionable vanities of society, and 
is satisfied to be the laughing philosopher of Rotten Row. 
Laughing philosophers are not only less sentimental than their 
weeping coadjutors—they do not pretend to be so profound. 
Mr. Trollope does not assert his claim to be considered an adept 
in the mysterious workings of the human heart; he does not 
despair, like the prophet, of everything but eating and drinking ; 
he does not regret the time when he was birched at school ; and Ah 
gives us merely the broad and salient points of human nature, 
mixed with a good deal of broad and occasionally brilliant fun. 
Framley Parsonage is not, however, either so brilliant or so well 
worth reading as Barchester Towers, of which it is too often merely 
a réchauffé. It stands to its predecessor very much as the 
Newcomes stands to Vanity Fair. With fewer faults of taste, 
with more polish and geniality of tone, it is infinitely less forcible 
and striking. It is a curious thing to notice how soon, in the 
words of the t, a successful author “rubs his social angles 
down.” As Mr. Trollope becomes more successful, he becomesy 
more tame. He improves in the refinement and delicacy of his 
touch, at the expense of his brilliancy and his fun. Belonging as 
he does to the “ conversational” school, who address their readers 
from first to last in a tone of raillery and badinage, there is a 
slight danger that, with all his ability, he may at last degenerate 
into a mere raconteur, whose monthly mission is to gossip about 
things in general. 

With some of the best characters in Framley Parsonage we 
are already acquainted. Mrs. Proudie, Miss Dunstable, the 
Greshams, and the Grantleys, are creations which belong to 
older and fresher works. It is astonishing how much a novelist 
loses.in freshness and vigour by adopting the plan now so much 
in vogue, of borrowing from himself. It is at best a lazy and 
seductive artifice. It tempts the writer to save time by dis- 
pensing with new efforts and fresh draughts upon his own ima- 

ination, and the loss of interest to the reader. is very great. 
We have several of these “cyclic” novelists just at present. Mr. 
Trollope, it is trae—whose art lies not in developing or creating 
character, but in depicting the behaviour of drawing-room com- 
pany—suffers less than others might by his mys oe of the prac- 
tice. We are almost always glad to see Mrs. Proudie and Miss 
Dunstable in his book, just as we should be generally glad, for 
the sake of the fun, to go to an evening party if we knew they 
were to be there. But we simply are interested in them so far 
as they say something good to amuse us. About their inner life 
we have long known all that Mr. Trollope is able to tell us, 
and we do not care to watch them long unless they are going to 
be funny. Nobody, for example, at all wants to hear of the 
Greshams after they have been married and settled, except for 
the sake of politeness to their friend Mr. Trollope. As for the 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Grantley, they may be tolerated because 
of Miss Griselda, but it is to be remembered that we have had 
them already at some length. If the present fashion continues, 
and the heroes of one novel reappear so constantly in the next, 
readers will begin to hope that funerals, and not marriages, may 
in future be made the finale in which all romances terminate. 


Even the gallant and moral Tom Brown, if he is wise, will be- 
ware of the Nemesis that follows on good fortune, and expire 
before he reaches a third work of fiction ; and it is to be hoped 
that in the course of time some lite deluge may sweep away 
the whole generation among which the Newcomes moved. Writers 
who are really good damage their reputation and weaken their 
strength by relaxing their energies, allowing themselves to dress 
up their half-worn ideas, and living on their capital instead of 
coining fresh gold. 

It is because we are only slightly interested in the character 
of the people in the story, that Mr. Trollope is driven continuall 
to amuse us by caricature. To paint the ordinary doings of ordi- 
mary men and women would me stupid and uninteresting 
performances, unless either a shade of mystery and romance, or 
of psychological interest, was added to the picture, or unless every- 
thing is cleverly turned into fun. A dash of exaggeration and 
emphasis is needed to convert a commonplace scene into an 
amusing comedy. Perhaps the two wittiest scenes in Framley 
Parsonage are Mr. Harold Smith's lecture, and Miss Dunstable’s 
conversazione. There are very few living writers who could 
exaggerate and caricature with so delicate and ingenious a 
touch as Mr. Anthony Trollope in these two chapters. Mr. 
Dickens would convert these perhaps into a broad and humorous 
travestie. His great rival would turn them into a satirical 
narrative, mixed with an under-current of the philosophy of Eccle- 
siastes. Mr. Trollope simply sees the amusing side of the scene, 
and relates the history of the proceedings as a good story- 
teller might. In fact, he is far less of a novelist than a good 
diner-out. Any of Mr. Trollope’s admirers who has a strong 
sense of fun may do for himself in imagination what it is Mr. 
Trollope’s charm that he has done so well on paper. Given Mrs. 
Proudie and Mrs. Grantley in a room, who does not know what 
they would say to one another? The difference between Mr. 
Trollope and his readers is that he not only knows what Mrs. 
Proudie and Mrs. Grantley would say, and how they would look, 
but can seize upon the most amusing points and write them down. 
As of course it is only worth his while to write down the 
amusing part of their conversation, which after all must be a 
fractional portion of the whole, his narrative is a caricature. 

The plot of Framley Parsonage is really extremely poor, 
and the abruptness with which the third volume concludes leads 
us to conjecture that the author was wearied of the society of 
the good people of Barsetshire, of whom, in the course of all his 
novels, he has seen so much. Mr. Trollope is not naturally a 
good constructor of plots, and writing month by month in a 
magazine is not the best way to make him so. It is not of 
course an inevitable result of the system of publishing in periodi- 
cals, that the plot becomes weak and unsubstantial. But itis no 
doubt diilicult to keep the spine of a novel strong and healthy, if 
the novel is twelve times a year divided into minute portions, and 
joined together at the end like a piece of patchwork. All unity 
of conception in the book too often gives way—the chapters 
become fragmentary and disjointed—and the novelist does Tittle 
more than stroll on from month to month—preaching and teach- 
ing his own particular philosophy—catering for the amusement of 
the public,and piously hoping that something interesting may ulti- 
mately happen to his own hero. It is not in this way that great 
woPks are written. Magazines may be floated by even the in- 
ferior works of famous pens; or sometimes by the mere names 
of once meritorious authors. Possibly it is right and proper to 


have an asylum for lazy or extinct genius. But the authors . 


produce in almost every case what is unworthy of their own 
credit, and in some (with all submission be it spoken) what is 
not worthy of the attention of the public. A lazily-framed 
argument, and the tita crambe of second-hand characters, 
do not stimulate curiosity. Mr. Trollope, if he is a prudent 
man, will consider his ways. When next the author of Framley 
Parsonage comes before the public—an event to which all of us 
look forward with pleasure—we trust that it may be with new 
heroes and new heroines, and a new plot; and that Tom Towers, 
and the Jupiter, the gods and the giants, Barchester and its 
Bishop, may all be sleeping in a common grave. 


LORD STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT.* 


LL STANHOPE has great qualities as an historian ; quali- 
ties which, to those who wish for real history, make it a 
relief to turn to him from the artificial brilliancy and splendid 
exaggerations of Macaulay. And they are such as perhaps fit 
him still more for biography than for history. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that we saw the announcement of his Life of 
Pitt, and our expectations have not been disappointed. Pitt had 
the misfortune to leave his papers to Bishop Tomline, who 
crowned the series of his misdeeds by attempting his patron’s life. 
The injury which that performance did to the illustrious shade 
is now redressed. Lord Stanhope has had at his command all 
the materials probably which are to be found, and he has proved 
himself well worthy of the trust. A very interesting and very 
as MT book will be added to our literature by his labours. 
n a biography we look of course for biographical rather than 
historical points of interest. Pitt, as a statesman, belongs to the 
general annals of the time. But the personal history, habits, 


* Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, Author of 
“The Hi of from the Peace of Utrecht.” 2 vols. Lehto: 
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and characteristics of a man of such importance, his modes of 
thought, his peculiar ways of doing business and of dealing with 
men, his manner as a correspondent, are all subjects of great 
interest, and, when known, throw considerable light upon those 
great actions and measures of which alone history written on a 
large scale can take much notice. That which distinguished Pitt 
from all other men who are objects of historical interest may be 
summed up in one word. It was his precocity. He was the 
« Young ius” of the political stage ; and, to tell the truth, 
we are still paying pretty dearly for admission to the astonishing 
performance. The boy, setting all exaggerations and apocryphal 
anecdotes aside, was a truly marvellous one. At fourteen he had 
written a tragedy in five acts, which was privately performed. 
The manuscript of this play is still at Chevening, where Lord 
Macaulay saw it, and pronounced it “bad, of course, but not worse 
than the tragedies of Hayley”—a standard of comparison which 
evinces the extentof Lord Macaulay’serudition, but which does not 
convey a very definite idea to the minds of less universal readers. 
Curiously enough, the whole plot is political ; and still more curi- 
ously, it turns on a contest about a Regency. Fortunately for the 
boy, his health was weak, and, instead of being sent to school, he 
was brought up at home, and educated mainly by Lord Chatham, 
who made him an orator, and trained him for political life. At 
fourteen he went to Cambridge, where he remained for six years 
an assiduous and judicious student, forming his mind by the 
study of classics and mathematics and by English reading. His 
favourite English authors seem to have been Locke, Robertson, 
Hume, Middleton, and, above all, Bolingbroke, of whose poli- 
tical writings Lord Chatham was an ardent admirer. Lord Stan- 
hope infers from Pitt’s early devotion to Free Trade that he must 
have been an assiduous reader of Adam Smith at the Universit 3 
rhaps a similar connexion may be traced between some of his 
tos praiseworthy proceedings and his study of the “ Patriot 
King.” Tomline, who was his tutor, must have been, in every 
respect except mere knowledge, as bad a tutor as could have 
been chosen. It is inconceivable that he can have instilled a 
single generous principle into his pupil’s mind. Yet Pitt re- 
mained strong] to him, insisted on satisfying his 
ediness with a mass of preferment which staggered even 
eorge IIT. 

Pitt lived a regular, as well as a studious, life at Cambridge ; 
and it is well known that to the last his abstinence from intrigues 
with women drew down upon him the gay taunts of the Opposi- 
tion. He was, however, very fond of society, and a most genial 
and agreeable companion. He could even be frisky. We find 
him taking advantage of his having come down before the rest 
of the company one morning to sow the flower beds with the 
fragments of a friend’s opera hat. He was also something of a 
sportsman, and talks in his letters with pleasure of his success in 
killing pheasants and partridges. We have the high testimony 
of Wilberforce and Jekyll to his great conversational powers. 
Wilberforce pronounced him to have been the wittiest man he 
ever knew. It was therefore not fair to say of him that, in his 
social hours, you might hear him— 

Pass muffins in Committee of Supply, 
And buttered toast amend by adding dry. ‘ 

Nothing could come up to a Foxite’s notion of geniality but 
unlimited gambling, drunkenness, and debauchery. It is well 
known that Pitt was not a bad hand at a bottle of port. Dr. 
Addington had recommended him that panacea when his health 
broke down at Cambridge. He took to it kindly ; it gave him a 
fillip for the time, and probably produced its natural effects in the 
long run. 

it is not to be denied, however, that there is something a 
little stilted in Pitt’s private correspondence. For example, he 
begins a letter to his mother with ‘I am much obliged to you 
for your letter, but very sorry to think that the unavoidable 
engagement which produced the interval in my letters left you in 
that state of suspense which distance too naturally produces.” 
Again, he writes to the same relative, ‘‘ You will easily believe it 
is not from inclination I have been silent so long. Things are in 
general more promising than they have been, but in the uncer- 
tainty of effect the persuasion of not being wrong, as you say, 
is the best circumstance, and enough; though there is satisfac- 
tion in the hopes of at least something more.” The first of the 
two letters was written in youth, and certainly resembles a little 
the translation of “ Suave mari magno,” &c., which Peel was 
said to have made in the Oxford schools, beginning with “Suave, 
it is a source of gratification.” The second letter was written 
when Pitt was Minister, and it is difficult, except for a man of 
extraordinary play of mind, to have two styles, one official and 
the other familiar. 

Of official and business letters, Pitt was, on the whole, an 
admirable writer. In this respect he had the advantage of his 
otherwise far more illustrious father, whose soaring genius “ over- 
leaped itself” in ordinary matters, and could never do a plain 
thing well. Here his dignified loftiness, among other qualities, tells 
with effect. We may illustrate this, and at the same time gratify 
our readers with a piece of episcopal scandal, by giving the follow- 
ing short correspondence between the Minister and the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, the brother of Earl Cornwallis :— 

; Wimpole-street, June 10, 1791. 

Srr,—After the various instances of neglect and contempt which Lord 
Cornwallis and I have experienced, not <> violation of repeated assur- 
ances, but of the strongest ties, it is impossible that I should not feel the late 
disappointment very deeply. 


With respect to the proposal ing Salisbury, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the See of Salisbury cannot fe in any respect an object to me. 
e only arrangement which promises an accommodation in my favour is 
the promotion of the Bishop of Lincoln to Salisbury, which enable you 
to confer the Deanery of St. Paul’s upon me. 
T have the | honour to be, &c., 

J. anp CovENTRY. 

Downing-street, Saturday night, June 11, 1791. 

My Lorp,—On my return to town this afternoon I found your Lordship’s 
letter. I am willing to hope that on further consideration, and on recol- 
lecting all the circumstances, there are parts of that letter which you would 
Lovdchip’s eituatign, and my regard for Lord Corn 

or your shi m 
walliz, prevent ml caving more than that until that letter is recalled, your 
Lordship makes any intercourse between you and me impossible. 
Ihave the honour to be, &c., 
W. 
Wim: June 11, 1791, 

Srr,—Under the very t disappointment which I have felt upon the 
late occasion, I am much concerned that I was induced to make use of 
expressions in my letter to you of which I have since repented, and which 
upon consideration I beg leave to retract, and I hope that they will make no 
unfavourable impression upon your mind. 

Whatever may be your thoughts respecting the’ subject matter of the 
letter, I trust that you will have the candour to pardon those parts of it 
which may appear to be wanting in due and proper respect to you, and 
believe me to have the hcnour, &c.—J. LicnriELD aND CovENTRY. 

Downing-street, June 12, 1791. 

My Lorp,—I have this morning received the honour of your Lordship’s 
letter, dated the 11th, and have great satisfaction in being enabled to dismiss 
from my mind any impression occasioned by a paragraph in the former 
letter which I received from you. 

With respect to any further arrangement, I can only say that I have no 
reason to believe that the Bishop of Lincoln would wish to remove to Salis- 
bury ; but if he were, I should certainly have no hesitation in recommending 
your Lordship for the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
W. Prrr. 

It is gratifying to find that the pious repentance and self- 
prostration of the offending Bishop were successful in propitiating 
the offended power, and that he was subsequently announced in 
the Gazette as Dean of Durham. And these ecclesiastics were 
insisting on a crusade against French infidelity in defence of the 
Christian religion ! 

There was nothing miraculous in the elevation of Pitt by-a 
direct act of the King’s favour to the Premiership at the of 
twenty-four. It cannot be said that it was even unparalleled. 
Louis XIV. had promoted Barbezieux to the place vacated by 
the death of Louvois at exactly the same age. Louis XIV. no 
doubt intended to be, and was, his own Minister of War. George 
III. probably intended to be own Prime Minister, but he was 
not. The really wonderful thing was the manner in which Pitt, 
when raised to the Premiership, sustained himself in power and 
held his own, without any very efficient supporters, in an adverse 
House of Commons. To be sure the Opposition did everything 
they possibly could, by their insensate and frantic violence, to 
improve his moral position and secure to him the allegiance of 
the nation, already sufficiently inclined to support any one who 
would break through the Whig monopoly of power. The 
fury with which the young Minister was assailed was foolish and 
suicidal; it was not unnatural or without cause. The intrigue by 
which George III. threw out the India Bill and overturned the 
Coalition Ministry was simply infamous, and all Lord Stan- 
hope’s excuses for it seem to us to be unavailing. It was not 
only a breach of the Constitution, but an act of nal dis- 
honour. It was open to the King to dismiss his Ministers if he 
had lost confidence in them, and if he thought he could carry on 
the Government without them; but it was not open to him to 
trip them up by an underhand conspiracy with a party in the 
House of Lords. Nor can we for a moment concur in Lord 
Stanhope’s assertion, that ‘‘ whatever bolts of party indignation 
have been, or may be, hurled against the King or against Lord 
Temple, they at ail events fall short of Pitt.” Pitt stood up to 
vindicate the conduct of the King, without qualification, in the 
House of Commons ; and he immediately received the fruits of 
the intrigue. The cui bono argument is enough to condemn him, 
even if he had not made himself directly and avowedly 
responsible. Lord Stanhope is under a mistake if he thinks 
that Pitt’s career, however emjnent on the whole, does not 
present some points of decided weakness. This is one; and his 
submission to the King’s bigotry in the matter of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, in despite of his own convictions, not to say of his own 
engagements, is another of the same kind. Lord Stanhope is 
also too lenient to him in the matter of the Westminster 
election, in which his conduct to Fox was ungenerous and 
unworthy. It is very well to say that he was misled by the 
legal advice of Sir Lloyd Kenyon. Bad legal advice may lead a 
man of honour to do what is illegal, but it can never lead him to 
do that from which right feeling recoils. 

That Pitt should have displayed precocious oratorical powers 
is not very wonderful, consi reps ot he had been trained by 
the greatest of English orators. t it is most wonderful that 
his oratorical powers should have been from the first so entirely 
under the control of his good taste and discretion, and that he 
should hardly ever have | betrayed into anything like youth- 
ful flippancy or violence. The only recorded exception to his 

rfect correctness in this respect is his unworthy allusion in 
Tebate to Sheridan’s connexion with the stage. It drew down 
on him an admirable retort: —“If everl again engage in those com- 


positions to which the right honourable gentleman has in such 
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flattering terms referred, I may be tempted to an act of pre- 
sumption. I may be encouraged by his praises to try an im- 
provement on one of Ben Jonson's best characters in the play of 
the Alchymist—the Angry Boy.” 

The present two volumes carry the Life down to 1796, when 
Pitt’s happier hour—the hour of his beneficent activity as an 
economist and a reformer—was over, and he had drifted into the 
Revolutionary war. He deserves our gratitude for having at 

_least entered into that war with the utmost reluctance, and only 

when the French had given real provocation. None, perhaps, but 
a man of first-rate genius could have discerned that the revolu- 
tionary fire, if left alone, would die out from lack of fuel, 
but that, if stirred from without, it would cause an European con- 
flagration ; and that the best and only sure defence against the 
Republican propaganda was the steady prosecution, in spite of 
all alarms and discouragements, of measures of internal reform. 
It is clear that Pitt shared the panic of the English nobility, 
clergy, and upper classes in a high degree, since in 1795, while 
at supper with Mornington and Wilberforce, he let fuli the ex- 
pression, ‘My head would be off in six months were I to re- 
sign.” Asa War Minister he was destined to be miserably un- 
successful, and to tarnish the fame won by his beneficent admi- 
nistration in peace. Lord Stanhope makes a vigorous and 
skilful defence of Pitt’s war administration against Lord 
Macaulay’s attack. As against Lord Macaulay’s arguments, in- 
deed, the defence is valid. No good would have been done by 
calling the war “a crusade.” But Lord Stanhope fails to show 
that the right men were employed or that the right things were 
done. The son was superior to his father as a man of business, 
an administrator, and an economist ; but he Jacked the guiding 
light of his father’s genius. Chatham’s war administration needs 
no defence. 


NEGROES AND NEGRO SLAVERY.* 


yee | distinction has been frequently pointed out 
between the manner in which slavery and the slave-trade 
have been discussed in this country and the treatment which the 
same subjects have received in America. The history of the one 
controversy is exactly opposite to that of the other. In England, 
the champions of the system took their stand, in the first instance, 
upon general principles of morality, the sanction of Scripture, 
and the plain decrees of Providence. Gradually they abandoned 
this position, and contented themselves with extenuating that 
which they could not altogether defend. Slavery they admitted 
to be an evil; but at the same time they insisted on the 
general contentment of the slaves, the practical advantages 
secured, the respect due to vested rights, and the danger 
of meddling with a settled condition of society. At the 
present day, no English writer would do more than sug- 
est that the essential evils of slavery are often tempered 
y exceptional benefits, and that the highly-coloured descriptions 
of sympathizing and imaginative writers invest the subject with 
an interest and a horror which do not really belong to it, and 
which the persons most nearly concerned would find it difficult 
to understand. On the other side of the Atlantic, the order of 
things has been entirely different. At first nothing but the 
most hesitating apology was attempted. All the founders of 
American greatness condemned slavery in the most explicit 
terms, and pointed out the disastrous results which must ensue 
upon its general establishment. Every one admitted theoreti- 
cally that the right of personal freedom was common to all man- 
kind alike, and several Slave States actually busied themselves in 
long investigations as to the easiest and safest method of 
enfranchisement. Twenty-eight Abolitionist Societies among 
the slave proprietors of the United States attested the prevail- 
ing uneasiness, and the sincere desire of those whose interests 
were most affected to rid themselves of a questionable possession. 
All such tenderness of conscience has long since disappeared. 
One by one, the scruples which formerly many acknowledged and 
all felt have been thrown aside, as the fanciful ravings of a 
maudlin humanity. ‘The ‘domestic institution” is justified not 
only on the ground of the necessities of a particular case, but as 
a permanent advantage to society and the appropriate comple- 
ment of democratic forms of Government. Humanity, morals, 
and religion have been alike pressed into its service, and 
discriminating theologians have found no difficulty in showing 
that the Old and New Testaments recognise, and therefore 
impliedly spenere, the social relationship of which they are the 
professional advocates. The “ bulwark of free institutions,” the 
‘“‘corner-stone of the Republic,” has gained additional pres- 
tige from the fact that a curse was once pronounced upon the 
descendants of Ham, and that St. Paul sent Onesimus back to 
his original proprietor. Slavery is triumphantly shown to be 
good, not only because the slaves like it and cotton cannot be 
grown without it, but because the Israelites enslaved those of 
their enemies whom they did not-put to death, and the Tenth 
Commandment places a man’s “servant” among “ the things that 
are his.” 
This style of argument, if weak with an unwilling hearer, 
is sufficiently conclusive for men who are from the very outset 
assionately anxious to be convinced. Mr. Van Evrie’s volume 
is a good instance of the vigour with which it may be em- 
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ployed, and of the intense degree of certainty which is attainable 
on any given subject if a man will only first make up his mind 
firmly upon it, and then look actively about him for proofs of 
the accuracy of his opinion. Mr. Van Evrie is an anatomist, a 
humanitarian, and a Biblical student, and in each capacity a 
vehement supporter of the beneficent institution which is 
just now the cause of so much commotion among his fellow- 
countrymen. Slavery, he finds, like the other choice blessings of 
the world, is the victim of unreasoning antipathies and interested 
misrepresentation. The “white men of America” are invited 
for the first time to contemplate the subject “from the stand- 
point of scientific fact,” oar to learn how it is that their legiti- 
mate prerogatives of buying, selling, and walloping their own 
niggers have ever been impugned. The whole anti-Slavery 
agitation is easily explained. It is an impious contrivance 
of the old corrupt European Governments, with England 
at their head. ating the glories which they could not 
hope to emulate, and unable to beat down the “ fabric 
of freedom by the strong hand of physical force, they have 
resorted to fraud, and originated an imposture the most dis- 
gusting, the most impious, most irrational, and yet—strange 
indeed—the most extensive and werful, that has ever 
stultified the reason or perverted the moral instincts of the 
race.” This frightful delusion is no less than “the dogma 
of a single human species”’—in other words, the pretence 
that a Negro is a being with the same wants, rights, physical 
organization, and mental sensibilities as the philanthropic 
gentlemen who at present claim the right of stealing him 
from his home, loading him with chains, carrying him thousands 
of miles in the hold of a pestiferous slave-ship, and at last 
flogging him to death ina sugar plantation. The author proceeds 
to show the absurdity of this wicked attempt “to blot out the 
distinctions of nature and equalize races—to thrust aside the 
Almighty and make those equal He has eternally decreed shall 
remain unequal.’ European monarchism, it appears, represented 
by Johnson, Wilberforce, and Pitt, and aided by some well- 
meaning but deluded persons, like Fox and Sheridan, originated 
the idea of “ free negroism,” and started a crusade in favour of 
inferior races. One object was to emasculate and ruin the 
American nation by corrupting its blood, another was to delude 
the suffering masses that are to be found under all but democratic 
governments. The design has prospered, as wicked designs too 
often do. Science has lent her aid, and philosophers have had 
the assurance to repeat the impudent falsehood of a single human 
family. A mischievous multitude of missionaries and explorers 
have joined in supporting and extending the monster fraud. 
“Modern philanthropy, a disease more fatal to the moral than 
small-pox or plague to the physical nature,” has spread its 
baneful influences high and low. The eternal dictates of na- 
ture have been forgotten, and misery, crime, and degradation 
have been the necessary results. 

Mr. Van Evrieis amply furnished with arguments for the destruc- 
tion of an error so wide in its extent and so deadly in its conse- 
quences. On his honour, asa physiologist, he assures us that the 
negro race is as distinct from the Caucasian as men from monkeys. 
Linneus, indeed, and other writers have suggested a different 
classification, but their systems are too revoltingly absurd to im- 
pose for a moment upon American intelligence. Thetest most gene- 
rallyapplied, and hitherto considered conclusive as to the unity of 
our species, is shown in reality to point in the opposite direction. 
Hybrids, it is said, tend necessarily to become extinct; whites 
and negroes, however, marry and beget children, who again 
intermarry without any apparent symptom of decay. Therefore, 
the offspring of negroes and whites are not hybrids, and the 
species of both is the same. The author, on the other hand, 
contends that the intermarriage of whites and blacks is invariably 
attended by physical infirmities and diseases, produces neces- 
sarily a degenerate race, which lessens in vitality at each succes- 
sive intermarriage, and becomes absolutely extinct in the fourth 
generation. The value of such a statement depends of course 
upon the trustworthiness of the authority from which it comes, 
and the clearness of the facts collected for its support. Other 
writers who have asserted the same thing have been reminded 
that in Spanish America a population of fifteen millions has 
taken its rise ina large degree from that very intermixture 
of races which they so unhesitatingly condemn, and has 
safely passed the fourth generation without the slightest 
evidence of any feebleness or decay. Mr. Van Evrie 
conveniently ignores the fact, and we follow him according] 
to some of the other topics of his discourse. The negro’s 
physical structure is, he thinks, a clear proof of the 
— for which Providence intended him, and of the eternal 

arrier which separates him from the Lords of Creation. 
For one thing, his head is so formed that if he were educated, 
and his forehead developed, he would become top-heavy, and 
absolutely incapable of keeping on his legs. In the next place, he 
has no beard, and how can real civilization be expected in a 
beardless community ? Again, if black men and white ina crowd 
are attacked by lions, the lions always seize upon the black, thus 
intimating, in Mr. Van Evrie’s opinion, that they consider the 
white men to belong to a superior race. On the other hand, it 
might be contended that the lions think the black men the best 
eating, and so choose him first, attesting thereby the inherent 
superiority of nigger flesh to Caucasian in one important respect 


at least. And, lastly, the sensibility of the nigger to pain, and 
‘ his evident discomfort upon receiving a dozeu cuts with an 
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ordinary switch,” his powers of imitation, his ready docility, and 


the precocious intelligence of negro children, seem conclusively 
to prove that the negro race is essentially different from our own, 
and that the “ eternal gulf, the impassable barrier, the decreed 
limits fixed by the Creator himself,” must remain to the end of 
time, shutting them out from any higher forms of life or nobler 
employments than those which they at present enjoy. 

erious discussion is of course thrown away upon a controver- 
sialist who sees in every fact a confirmation of his preconceived 
belief, and who finds nothing too incredible or too ludicrous to 
be made use of for the s of his argument. 
Evrie writes, moreover, with a malignant ferocity of temper and 
an indecent vehemence of language that render him almost 
unfit to enter an arena where civilized beings contend and the 
usages of civilized warfare are observed. His furious hatred 
towards the unhappy race whom he longs to rob even of their 
humanity, is something which happily in this country has no 
counterpart, and which a European reader finds it difficult to 
conceive. 
most shocking outrages, his constant reference to the Supreme 
Being on topics where religion seems least admissible—his cant 
expressions, insolent sneers, and vulgar abuse of all opinions, 
systems, and institutions but his own—present a whole that is 
perfectly shocking in its completeness, a masterpiece of bad 
temper and worse language. If the audience for whom he writes 
be ofa like spirit to his own, the prospects of his country would 
seem to be pr soon indeed. What hopes can be entertained of any 
reasonable settlement of a quarrel, the flames of which are fed 
by such deep animosity and such unmeasured violence? What 
compromise can be possible between men who hate each other 
so cordially, and let their hatred explode in such revolting exhibi- 
tions of intemperate fury? What are the destinies of a State 
where a vulgar and cruel fanaticism, like a consuming fire, carries 
everything before it—where ignorant prejudices are elevated into 
ruling principles of Government—where discussion becomes a 
long string of shrieks and curses, and the sacred name of religion 
is unblushingly invoked to sanction and legitimatize abuses 
which are regarded in every other portion of the civilized world 
with amazement and disgust ? 


LORD BROUGHAM’S HOUSE OF LANCASTER* 


tig volume was published anonymously about ten years 
back ; and the second edition, still anonymous, appeared in 
1855. ne | one who read the book at once perceived that it 
was the work of no ordinary man, and more especially that it 
was the work of one to whom Courts and Governments were 
personally familiar. It was, before long, generally known to be 
the writing of the eminent man who has, in the edition before us, 
at last placed his name on the title-page. The book is such a 
one as might be expected from such an author. It has those 
poe merits which belong to histories written by men who 
ave not devoted their lives to historical study, but who bring 
to occasional historical reading and writing minds naturally 
powerful, and further strengthened by practical acquaintance 
with great affairs. We made some remarks on histories of this 
class when reviewing Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archhishops. 
Lord Brougham’s book is one of essentially the same class as 
Dr. Hook’s. Both are men who have lived busy lives, and who 
bring to their historical composition less of minute scholarship, 
but more of practical wisdom, than a writer whose whole 
life is devoted to past history. And in proportion as Lord 
Brougham’s life has been spent among greater affairs than 
Dr. Hook's, in the same proportion Lord Brougham’s history 
takes a higher place among histories of their common class. 
It is impossible to read a page without feeling that you 
are dealing with a judge and a statesman. There is nothing 
weak, nothing frivolous, from beginning to end; through the 
whole book there reigns a spirit of stern judicial rigour, and a 
loftiness of moral tone almost too uncompromising. Lord 
Brougham knows well enough that history and jts lessons are not 
to be trifled with. He writes with conscientious care, he weighs 
evidence as one accustomed to weigh it from the judicial bench, 
and he everywhere pronounces a perfectly independent judgment 
on the strictest merits of the case, without the slightest regard 
to the sophistries of advocates or to traditional and conventional 
prejudices. We think that Lord Brougham’s judgment is often 
un uly harsh, but its harshness is the harshness of stern and un- 
swerving right. The abstract justice of his sentence can never 
be disputed ; all that can be urged in arrest of judgment is that 
he does not take so much into account as he fairly might, the 
circumstances and prejudices of the culprit. Lord Brougham 
writes with the deliberative purpose of making wrong—aggres- 
sion, cruelty, and treachery—stand forth nakedly as wrong. He 
tears away all the disguises of military glory and national 
honour, and shows the selfish infliction of needless misery 
in all its natural hideousness. We believe that he carries 
this too far. Till men are utterly different from what they 
are, great military successes will blind the eyes alike of 
actors, of spectators, and of posterity. The delusion may be 
irrational, but so long as it exists it must be taken into account 
in forming a judgment. That a man’s actions do not offend the 
prevalent morality of his own age does not justify them if 
* History of England and France under the House of Lancaster. 
; Lord &e. New Edition, London: Griffin end Co 


' opposed to the eternal laws of right; but it surely goes very far | 


to extenuate their guilt. Perhaps this severity may be the 
temptation of a judge writing history ; it certainly would be that 
of a criminal judge. We know not how far we should have 
looked for the same tendency from a judge in equity. A judge 
must decide according to the letter of a written law; but the 
judgment of history is less rigid. It is not so much analogous to 
a sentence from the bench of justice as to the laxer judgment of 


_ society, which cannot help taking in many considerations besides 


Mr. Van | 


| 


those of abstract right. 

Still, allowing for this excessive sternness of judgment, nothin 
ean be more instructive than to see a portion of history dealt 
with by so powerful and so versatile a mind as that of Lord 
Brougham. It is easy to find errors in the book, but, with 
perhaps one exception, which we shall presently mention, none 
of them are errors which seriously affect Lord Brougham’s 
narrative or argument. His life has been far too busy 


His appeals to moral sentiment in support of the | allow him to study universal history with much minute- 


ness; but he knows thoroughly well how history should be 
studied and how it should be written. He chose his period, he 
studied it in the true sources, he made his inferences boldly, and 
he expressed them vigorously. But, as “— be expected, he 
had not that perfect knowledge of every collateral detail which 
could only be expected of a man whose whole life is given to 
historical study. Lord Brougham might certainly have spared 
a note in which he says that Edmund of Lancaster was 
elected King of the Romans, seemingly confounding him 
with his uncle Richard; but this, and a good many sli 

in small technical matters, do not really make any dif- 
ference to his general argument. One cannot help con- 
trasting Lord Brougham with another historian whose know- 
ledge is also of a partial kind. Mr. Froude minutely read and 


elaborately wrote the history of King Henry VIII., while his 
| knowledge of all that went before and after was clearly of the 
| very slenderest kind. Lord Brougham sat down in a somewhat 
similar way to the reign of Kinz Henry V. Each, therefore, 
not uncommonly makes slips when he gets off his immediate 
subject. But what a contrast in their way of dealing with these 
immedizte subjects! Lord Brougham’s practical acquaintance 
with men and things supplies him at once with that historical 
| tact which can be gained only by a long and painful study either 
| of men or of books. His legal and constitutional knowledge is 
| of course of invaluable service at every step, and he is guided 
| throughout by an unswerving love of truth, and by a high and 
unbending standard of right. Lord Brougham has seen too 
much of statutes, proclamations, diplomatic assertions, to put 

uite so much faith in them as was put by the easy simplicity of 
Mr. Froude. No love of paradox, no special pleading for a 
favourite character leads him aside from following the dictates 
of common sense and common morals. There is as much dif- 
ference between the matter of the two—the sound judgment and 
lofty morality of Lord Brougham, and Mr. Froude’s apparent 
incapacity to tell right from wrong—as there is between the con- 
densed vigour of Lord Brougham’s style and the namby-pamby 

rettinesses which we believe have reconciled half the young 
fadies in England to the fate of Anne Boleyn. 

Lord Brougham is, as we have implied, exceedingly severe 
upon the French wars of Henry V. In his eyes they were mere 
unjust aggressions, carried on with needless cruelty, actuated by 
no motive but sordid love of plunder in their earlier stages, and 
afterwards by a desire to obtain a crown to which he had no 
right. All, or nearly all of this, is strictly true. And yet, 
undoubtedly, there is another side to it. Reading Lord 
Brougham’s account of the war, one might be tempted to look 
upon Henry as a mere brigand, who displayed, indeed, extra- 
ordinary skill in carrying out his plans of brigandage, but who 
still passed through the world simply as a destroyer. But this 
wall be a very inadequate account indeed of Henry’s character. 
Nor is it at all put forth by Lord Brougham as an adequate 
account. Lord Brougham does the fullest justice to mye 5 
many great and noble qualities, and to the come merits of his 
government at home. He lets us see also plainly that, however 
unjust his wars may have been, they were wars zealously entered 
into by the whole people of England as well as by the King. 
Henry, as seen by his own people in his own age, was the model 
of a perfect sovereign. Now we do not ask that all this should 
wholly wipe out the stain of aggression and cruelty which we 
cannot deny—we only ask that it may be accepted in extenuation 
of it. Henry might have known that his attacks on France were 
not morally justifiable, but for him to have found it out would 
have been by no means the easy process which it is for Lord 
Brougham. To war against France was, by a feeling which had 
now become traditional, held to be a main duty of an English 
king. For Henry to have risen above such a perverted notion of 
duty would have been an amazing exercise of combined high prin- 
ciple and clearness of vision. Again, to have reformed the 
savage and sordid way in which war was carried on would have 
been something far more glorious than winning the battle of 
Agincourt. But if far more glorious, it would also have been far 
more diflicult. Again, we are not quite sure that Lord Brougham 
fully takes in one important point in the diplomatic position 
of the parties. It is easy to say that Edward ITI.’s claim 
was unjust to begin with, and that, good or bad, it had not 
passed to Henry V. Undoubtedly Edward’s claim was bad; 
undoubtedly Henry was not Edward's real representative. We 
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hold Henry IV.to have been lawful King of England by Parliamen- 
tary election, but most certainly nobody elected him King of France. 
But the matter may be looked at from another side. The first war 
of Edward III. was ended by the Peace of Bretigny. By that 
el the King of England resigned his claim to the Crown of 

rance—and the King of France resigned his claim to feudal 
superiority over the Duchy of Aquitaine. That peace was most 
undoubtedly broken on the French side. The second war of 
Edward III.’s reign began in resistance to an unprovoked French 
aggression on the rights of the independent Duchy of Aquitaine, 
and itled to the French conquest of a great part of that country. 
Since that time there had been no peace between England and 
France—only truces from time to time. We imagine that there 
could have been no technical objection to an invasion of France 
at any moment not actually covered by atruce. Nor can we see 
that there could have been any moral objection to a war simply 
for Aquitaine. The King of England was sovereign Duke of 
Aquitaine ; he held the capital, as his predecessors had done, and 
he had been most unjustly deprived of a large part of the pro- 
vinee. It seems strange at first that this thoroughly good argu- 
ment was not brought more prominently forward, instead of the 
thoroughly weak one of an hereditary claim to the Crown of 
France. The truth is, that the English blood was up. War 
with France had become a national tradition. The conquest of 
France sounded something far nobler and more taking than the 
defence of Bordeaux or the recovery of Perigord. And granting 
either the good or the bad defence of the war at all, we cannot 
be surprised that Henry took advantage of the weak and dis- 
tracted state of the hostile country. Aquitanian matters Lord 
Brougham rather slurs over; and when he comes to relate, very 
briefly, the final conquest, he confounds together two distinct 
wars. It should never be forgotten that Bordeaux was twice 
taken ; and that, as soon as the French King had possession of the 
city, the inhabitants, finding the difference between French and 
English rule, presently revolted to their natural Duke, exactly 
as the people of the Channel Islands would do now in the 
analogous case. 

We think, then, that Lord Brougham is somewhat over harsh 
upon Henry V. Still, it is a great gain to have matters of this 
sort discussed in Lord Brougham’s spirit, to bring kings and 
conquerors to the bar of an unchanging morality, without the 
least regard to conventional and _ prejudices, and without 
the slightest particle of cant or maudlin sentiment. We might 
easily quote many acute and weighty sayings. The following 
passage we have taken almost at random. Loot Brougham is dis- 
cussing the character of John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy :— 


When we contemplate the life of this man, and reflect on the general 
abhorrence in which his memory is held, it is difficult to avoid the observa- 
tion that men’s judgments are ever determined rather by the circumstance 
of some single deed against an individual than by the greater atrocity of such 
crimes committed against great numbers, The murder of the Duke of 
Orleans certainly dwells far more upon all men’s minds than either the 
wholesale butcheries of Paris or the massacre of the Liegeois and the Turks. 
We may further observe, that even in those abominable cruelties there was 
little more to be reprobated than in Henry V.’s at Agincourt, perhaps 
nothing so much to be abhorred as the Black Prince’s conduct at Limoges ; 
yet these two princes have ever been regarded with admiration for their 
courage, certainly not greater than the Burgundian’s, and their victories, far 
more prejudicial to the interests of their own country, as well as more cruel 
towards that of their adversaries, than any of the Burgundian’s successes. 


Lord Brougham is doubtless quite right in his abstract 
morality ; yet one feels instinctively that the Black Prince 
and Henry V. were not such bad men as John the Fear- 
less. Again we must take the opinion of the age into con- 
sideration. As long as war exists—and there seems no more 
chance of war ceasing to exist now than there was then—many 
things must happen which abstract morality must condemn. 
The line to be drawn between unavoidable severity and need- 
less cruelty is placed at different points by different ages and 
countries. What one age calls a brutal massacre, another 
looks upon as a righteous-execution. But no age, at all events 
in Christian Europe, ever looked upon private assassination as 
anything but acrime. Therefore there is room for self-delusion 
in one case which there is not in the other. The massacre of 
Limoges was really a much greater crime than the single murder 
of the Duke of Orleans; but it did not sin so directly against 
the morality of the time, and therefore probably it did not sin so 
directly against the conscience of the perpetrator. It is quite 
possible that Edward and Henry may have thought their 
cruelties justifiable; it is quite impossible that John the Fear- 
less, notwithstanding all John Petit’s eloquence, can really have 
thought the murder of the Duke of Orleans justifiable. The 
erimes of Edward and Henry—for crimes we fully admit them 
to be—do not at all hinder their characters from being in many 
respects noble and virtuous. John of Burgundy seems to have 
been a brute from beginning to end. 


Lord Brougham’s notes are most valuable, y from the legal 
and constitutional knowledge which is brought to bear upon the 
facts of the history, partly from the unsparing way in which heshows 
up popularerrors. Many Englishmen take their history of the 

nth century from Shakspeare. If people will go to a poet for 
facts, they must take the consequences. e blame the Soave 
and readers much more than the poet himself. The romance of 
David Hume, which some people—in Oxford at least—still 
strangely mistake for a history, is a much more inexcusable evil. 
Brougham vigorously shows up the impostor’s careless 


blunders, wilful omissions, and barefaced inventions. It cer- 
tainly does a little excite one’s indignation when one thinks that 
the youth of England are still brought up in the belief that the 
at Edward massacred the Welsh bards, and that a far lesser 
dward did not massacre the citizens of Limoges. Those who 
only massacred Frenchmen are popular heroes, while the greatest 
of our kings is still made the subject of infamous libels because, 
in a reign of unexampled clemency, he hanged one particular 
Scotchman. At all events it will not be Lord Brougham’s fault 
if the Limousin business is forgotten. 

Besides Hume, even Dr. Lingard does not come off scatheless. 
But there is always this difference—Dr. Lingard may be wrong, 
but it is necessary elaborately to show that he is wrong. No 
one of Lord Brougham’s sense and knowledge would waste 
his powder in any such arguments against Hume. We 
are not inclined to dispute with Lord Brougham on a 
point of law, nor is there any doubt that he is quite 
right in his law as to the matter of Provision in his note xli 
Lord Brougham censures various other writers for believing or 
implying that the Papal claims to Provision extended to all bene- 
fices, whereas, as he shows, they really extended only to benefices 
in the gift of ecclesiastical corporations. It seems to us to be 
clear from the history of Robert Twinge (Matthew Paris, 375, 

12, 3), that the Popes meant originally to attack all benefices, 
But that they soon found it convenient to limit their pretensions 
to those in ecclesiastical patronage. By the time the Statutes 
of Provisors were passed, there might no longer be any real fear 
for the rights of lay patrons, but as they had once been invaded, 


it may well have been thought necessary to make the wordings 


of the statute as general as possible. 


UNIVERSAL RESTORATION.* 


Ww: can safely offer to the author of this poem our congra- 
tulations on the production of a very remarkable book. 
In the first place, epics are very rare in these prosaic and indolent 
days. It requires courage to read a poem of five-and-twenty 
thousand lines of blank verse ; and it must have required heroism 
to write it. Then, again, there are very few men in England 
who would have felt themselves equal to the task of re-writing 
Paradise Lost. But Mr. Calvert not only undertakes it without 
diffidence, but undertakes it as a mere episode in his performance. 
He has his own view of the mode in which the scenes in Eden 
ought to be described ; and it differs, no doubt, very materially 
from Milton’s—much in the same way as sauer-kraut differs 
from nectar. But his labours are not confined to the task of 
purging Milton from worldly similes and luxurious images. The 
reconstruction of Adam’s history occupies a very small portion 
of the twenty-five thousand lines. His main object is to propagate 
a faith which is strangely compounded of Calvinism and Socialism. 
From the sylvan retreats of Huddersfield he looks out with rather 
a bilious eye upon the proceedings of the world. The world is out 
of joint, and always will be, so long as there are such things as 
kings, nobles, bishops, manufacturers, and trade profits. Guided 
by prophecy, he entertains a sanguine hope that some day or other 
these poisons will cease to work, and he undertakes to describe 
the happy results to the world, and at the same time to furnish 
them with a somewhat ferocious summary of the miseries they 
have gone through. Accordingly, the scene of the poem is Jaid a 
million years from the Creation. By that time all the battles 
predicted in the Apocalypse will have been fought, ‘lords, 
priests, and usurers, and pampered dames, and soft effeminates” 
will have been overcome, and the reign of universal restoration 
will have commenced. It ‘is always interesting to compare the 
various estimates of a state of future happiness which various 
minds will form. We know that they have differed much in dif- 
ferent ages and races of mankind, from the houri of the Maho- 
metan to the hunting-ground of the Mohawk. In England it is 
the custom to tell little boys that heaven will be very like con- 
stantly going to church, only that there will be a great deal more 
singing. The little boy meditates on the liveliness of the sermon 
and the beauty of the hymnody, and feels that the prospect of an 
eternity of such enjoyments is discouraging. Mr. Calvert takes 
a more extended view. He looks on heaven as a place where 
everybody is a Socialist, where looking-glasses are very numerous, 
where an odd sort of dancing is in fashion, and where buttons 
and staylaces are unknown. We shall hardly be able to convey 
his ideal to less ecstatic minds without quoting his own words. 
The very —_— list of blessings which he looks for in another 
world will be more intelligible if the reader bears in mind that it 
is penned in the midst of the dingy associations of Huddersfield. 
His first idea is, naturally enough, that it would be much fresher 
to live on the top of a hill 

On either side the plain, outstretching far, 

Huge mountains rise, and wane into the soft 

And pure ethereal blue, so many miles 

Their giant heads ascend: yet even there 

Doth verdure smile, and mansions crown their crowns. 
George Robins himself could not have more strikingly described 
the residential advantages of a house in an airy situation. “A 
mansion crowning the crown of a mountain waning into ethereal 
blue” is a very skilful imitation of his most successful manner. 


os Universal Restoration. A Poem, By G. Calvert. London: Longmans. 
1861, 
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But Mr. Calvert is not less graphic when he dilates upon the \ 
urban features of a future state :— 
The sweet moon, 
With smiling face of silvery white, steps forth: 
The capital appears as it were built of moons, 
So many mirrors catch her impress there. 
A “capital built of moons” is undoubtedly a very fine phrase in 
the auctioneer style ; only it suggests an unpleasant feeling that 
there would be a good many crannies and interstices in the 
walls. But, in spite of this drawback, we can conceive that the 
idea would seem a refreshing one in Huddersfield. By the verses 
that follow we should judge that the inhabitants of this moon- 
built metropolis were a good deal out at night—as indeed would 
be only natural :— 
Upon the terraces and balconies, 
And winding stairs that climb the lofty towers, 
And in the spacious streets of varied form, 
Where crystal streams through snow-white marble course, 
And by the placid river gliding smooth, 
And on the hills, and roads, in shadowy dells, 
And by the bowers, the inhabitants are seen, 
And every one is beautiful and happy ! 
Their robes are loose and flowing, Tent as gauze. 
We can quite understand the poet of an English manufacturing 
town yearning for “ crystal streams coursing through snow-white 
marble” down the streets. But he must have suffered many 
things of the tailors before it would have occurred to him to 
number among the essentials of a state of beatitude garments 
“loose and flowing, light as gauze.” Most writers, sacred and 
rofane, have combined the idea of a state of innocence with the 
idea of no clothes at all. But Mr. Calvert is much too deco- 
rous for such a notion. He is of those who object on principle 
to nude female living models. How, then, shall they find their 
way into heaven? At the same time he feels that crinoline is a 
serious deduction from perfect beauty in the one sex, as trousers 
are from perfect bliss in the other ; and so, with the help of the 
gauze, he devises a compromise which has hitherto been only 
realized in the ballet of the Opera. 

Of the industrial employments pursued in this costume we 
need not say much, as they will be found more fully detailed in 
the works of Fourier. Heaven is a genuine “ phalanstére,” 
where “‘ each cultivateth what he most prefers.” But the amuse- 
ments of the blest are quite original :— 

Some plunge into the baths, some swim the lake, 

Some try their speed, and some, reclining, muse 

The deeps and subtleties of sciences ; 

Some dance in mazy circles, interweave 

And letters form, and syllables and words, 

And words together join, and stories tell, 

In prose and verse, to those who watch their games 

From towers and overhanging cliff. 
This must be a very dull amusement, especially to the unlucky 
saints who have to sit on “ over-hanging cliffs” looking at it. 
We cannot say that it is a very attractive view of the nature 
of heavenly bliss. Everybody, however, pictures future happi- 
ness according to the highest standard of it in his own mind. 
We must presume, therefore, that when Mr. Calvert has 
a holiday, or is in a peculiarly ecstatic state of mind, he 
dances the shape of the alphabet on the drawing-room floor. 
Or, possibly, he tells stories in prose and verse in this silent 
fashion to his admiring friends. We wonder how long it has 
taken him to get through Universal Restoration in this style. 
We cannot, however, refrain from commending that attachment 
to ablutions which induces him to number them among the 
employments of eternity. It is evident that the bath and wash- 
house movement has not been without its effect upon his poetic 
inspirations. Washing is clearly his primary idea of a state of 
innocence. It reappears in his description of the mode in which 
our first parents passed their days. We may quote a few lines 
from it in order to enable our readers to compare the merits of 
the new Milton and the old :— 

Now hand in hand came Eve and Adam forth: 

Into a fair pellucid stream—o’erhung ‘ 

With branching boughs that wove into an arch 

From rock to rock, wirerefrom the water oozed 

With pittering-, attering sounds, just like a shower 

In delly woods remote when winds are hushed, 
nought is but Ga 

t strikes upon the myriad leaves— unged, 

And swam, anil and slaved — than out 
Close side by side they ran—save when in sport, 
More fleet, our father left her far behind, 
Then slacked his speed and clasped her to his heart. 


It is impossible for the most powerful imagination to conceive a 
more vivid picture of conjugal intimacy ; and it is both a pleasing 
and a salutary idea to represent our first parents as muscular 
Christians, duly sensible of the importance of tubbing and gym- 
nastics. If the requisite privacy could be obtained, the common 
dip and the race on the bank afterwards might be profitably imi- 
tated by many married couples in our own day. Only we should 
not recommend the caress described in the last line for general 
adoption. So very wet an embrace makes one shiver even to 
read of. No doubt it occurred to Mr. Calvert that, even in a 
state of innocence, people who are wet must dry themselves ; and, 
as towels would have been an anachronism, he ingeniously 
introduced the incident of the race. But he should have 
deferred the embrace until the happy pair had run themselves 


quite dry. 


We have not left ourselves space for our poet’s description of 
the Millennium. It is not less remarkable than his other descrip- 
tions for prosaic and practical originality. There is nothing 
imaginative about it, except in the sense in which bes | 
fictitious is imaginative. It is merely a catalogue of the soci 
reforms which the author would wish to see carried out; and a 
very quaint catalogue they are. There are no funds, because 
usury is forbidden; no kings, lords, judges, prime ministers, 
butchers or footmen. But there are smiths, painters, carpen- 
ters, and agricultural labourers. There are telegraphs, roads, 
railways, ships, and “ spacious drains ;” but there are no crowded 
cities, no seats of commerce, and no smoke. Carriages, and 
draughts and chess, have disappeared; but people travel in 
balloons and amuse themselves with singing. No cigars are 
smoked ; but to make up, there is plenty of wine. But the 

rincipal feature of the New Jerusalem appears to be the theatre. 
ioe village has its theatre and its own particular bard; and, 
to make the happiness of the bards quite complete, “no author 
bows to a Lord Chamberlain.” But this is not their only bliss. 
Our author speaks with no common earnestness, as one who has 
suffered much in this respect aman wicked generation, and 
hopes for recompence hereafter in kind :— 

The theatres were like to palaces, 

Real diamonds glittered round the chandeliers, 

And solid burnished gold threw back their light. 

never , nor nor 

An actor heard bens being unknown. 

Even the ne are reformed, quite in the spirit that our 

The printing presses teemed with daily n 

But th bow altered from the daily 

Advertisements of bargains wondrous cheap 

Had there no page, nor speech sarcastic of a fool’s poor wit, 

But arts, and sciences, and poetry, 

Now worth the name, filled up the daily press. 
This completes the picture. Even running naked races on a 
bank does not compete with this as a feature of ideal bliss. Every 
one must feel that a state of reward in which the leaders of the 
Times shall consist of Mr. Calvert’s blank verse is indeed a 
prize worth contending for. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M424: Robespierre, and Camille Desmoulins, in their very 
figurative but not precisely elegant language, were accus- 
tomed to designate as crapauds du marais the members of the 
National Convention whom they supposed guilty of moderantism, 
or who, at all events, declined carrying out the whole programme 
of the sans-culotte legislators. The toads of the marsh included, 
it is quite true, a few timid men ; yet amongst them might also 
be found a goodly number of real patriots, and we may safely say 
that the mere act of croaking under the glance of Danton or 
Fouquier-Tinville required no small amount of courage. Doulcet 
de Pontécoulant was one of these enlightened Liberals, and after 
having struggled through the worst times of the first Revolution, 
he lived long enough to see both a revival of the Montagnards 
and a sovend performance of the eighteenth Brumaire. His 
Mémoires are now being published by his son, and the first 
volume, just issued, takes us from the year 1764 as far as the 
famous events of Vendémiaire, when Bensquste mowed down 
with grape-shot the rebellious Sections on the steps of St. Roch. 
The Souvenirs Historiques* of Count de Pontécoulant are 
written in a simple, natural manner, and fortunately show no 
marks of that one-sided style of composition which is so fre- 
quently to be found in works of the same cme eee The 
actually new events they bring to light are inconsiderable, but 
some well-known scenes receive fresh illustration from the 
author's narrative, especially the murder of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday, who, as it is well known, selected Doulcet de Pontécou- 
lant as her counsel when she was tried before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The third chapter of the second book, describing the 
author's escape from France during the Reign of Terror, and 
his meeting in Switzerland with the Duc + Chartres (Louis 
Philippe) is really interesting. 

M. Hatin has done good service to the cause of literature by 
writing the History of the Periodical Press in France,t and the 
three volumes we are called upon to notice on the, present occa- 
sion strike us as occupying a ground which no author had as 
yet thought of. Political journalism, amongst our neighbou 
a d for the first time when the Bastille was destroyed, an 
aihovdh it contributed largely to modify the course of public 
events, it is merely 
the French Revolution. We are now very far from the literary 
feuds of Renaudot and of Guy-Patin; the harmless diatribes 
of the Journal des Savants and the Mercure de France sink into 
insignificance before the brilliant leaders of Rivarol, and the coarse 
invectives of Le Pére Duchéne. The development attained by 
newspaper literature in France during the Revolution was so great, 
and the animosity of party-spirit had risen so high, that three 


+ H Politique et Littéraire de la Presse en France. Par E 
Vols, v., vi., Paris: Poulet-Malassis et De Broise. 
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give us a complete résumé of the various gazettes published the country according to a programme less conservative than 
Th 


e researches necessitated by such an undertaking must 
have been very considerable, for some of the earlier news- 
papers are not easily accessible, and complete collections 
of them do not exist in the Imperial Library itself. M. 
Hatin has therefore very appropriately multiplied his quo- 
tations from these legions of Saavee and a simple glance 
at his extracts will show what amount of wit, of common 
sense, of sound learning, was often displayed in those 
newspaper articles, written on the spur of the moment, and 
destined to a twenty-four hours’ notoriety. There is no exag- 
geration in affirming that the only literature of the Revolutionary 
period was that supplied by the daily press, and accordingly we find 
the greatest writers of the times—Mallet du Pan, André Chénier, 
Sieyés, Condorcet, Fontanes, Chateaubriand—availing themselves 
of the columns of a gazette to inculcate sound views on political 
economy, philosophy, and literature. The concluding chapter 
of M. Hatin’s seventh volume discusses the state of French 
journalism under the Empire, and reveals in an amusing manner 
the despotic surveillance exercised by the Government of Napo- 
leon. The narrow-minded persecution directed against Madame 
de Staél was characteristic enough, but we do not think it a whit 
more scandalous than the act which wrested the Journal des 
Débats from its legitimate owners in order to entrust it to the 
care of editors immediately appointed by the Imperial police. 

M. Gustave Merlet has taken up the cudgels* against those 
writers who, under the pretext of rendering imaginative literature 
more real, and of representing things as they are, make it 
their business to copy the most repulsive aspects of private life, 
and seek their heroes and heroines amongst the dregs of con- 
temporary society. M. de Balzac had, at any rate, clothed the vices 
of Madame de Marneffe and of M. de Rastignac under a certain 
show of elegance; but Madame Bovary, Fanny, Daniel, and 
all the favourite characters of MM. Champfleury, Flaubert, and 
Feydeau are merely vulgar, commonplace, matter-of-fact rascals. 
If a systematic violation of the laws of morality and good taste, 
to say nothing of grammar, is to become the leading principle of 
novel-writing, then let us acknowledge at once that the eighteen 
editions of Fanny are a proof of something more than a succés de 
scandale; and let us, according to M. Merlet’s witty remark, 
adopt as our intellectual stars the men who “ prennent tidrement 
la route de la décadence en croyant aller au progrés.”” In pro- 
testing against so complete a perversion of the first principles of 
taste, our author examines successively the réalisme bourgeois 
represented by M. Champfleury, the séalisme physiologique 
identified with M. Flaubert, and the réalisme Byronien, of which 
M. Feydeau is the most complete embodiment. The famous 
theory of “ art for art’s sake ” is the common watchword of these 
three gentlemen; but in applying it, the first is always despe- 
rately vulgar, the second repulsively exact, and the third ridi- 
culously pompous. After thus giving the critique of literary 
realism in a series of excellent chapters, M. Merlet devotes the 
second part of his volume to an appreciation of those authors who, 
on the contrary, err through excess of fancy, and distort ina 
systematic manner the truths of history and of philosophy by 
making them reflect, as in a prism, the colours of their own 
imagination. We need scarcely say that this list includes the 
names of MM. Capefigue, Arsene Houssaye, and Michelet ; 
but we are at a loss to understand why it should not have like 
wise comprised the celebrated historian of the Girondists. Three 
essays on Chamfort, Saint-Emmond, and M. Brifaut close 
M. Merlet’s entertaining duodecimo. 

We are now in a position to investigate calmly and dispassion- 
ately the events of the reign of Louis Philippe ; and the political 
circumstances amidst which France is placed present so 
striking a contrast to the eighteen years elapsed between 1830 and 
1848, that the study is doubly interesting. By way of a guide 
in our researches we cannot do better than adopt the work of M. 
Victor de Nouvion. . This gentleman, although very plain- 
spoken as a supporter of constitutional government, has been 
equally careful in avoiding the defect of those who write history 
in the style of a — and who wish us to endorse implicitly 
a piece of special pleading. The fourth volume of the Histoire 
du Régne de Lows Philippe} commences with the formation of 
M. Thiers’ Cabinet, in February 1836. The negotiations relative 
to the marriage of the Duc d’Urleans, the attempt of Alibaud 
upon the person of the King, and the various incidents of home 
policy occupy the introductory chapter. We are then led on to 
consider the complications arising from Spanish affairs—compli- 
cations which terminated with the accession of a new Ministry 
under the leadership of Count Molé. The system of antagonism 
carefully and unceasingly kept up by the Republicans was not 
the only form of opposition which the Government of Louis 
Philippe had to guard against. “Already Bonapartism was at 
work in Switzerland, and the political relations between France 
and the Helvetic Confederation had become exceedingly delicate 
on account of the intrigues carried on by Prince Louis N apoleon. 
The history of these transactions and of the subsequent échau- 
Sourée of Strasburg, is fully detailed in the second chapter. We 

* Le Réalisme et la Fantaisie dans la Littérature. 
Merlet. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 

+ Histoire du de Louis Philippe I., Roi des Francais, Par M. 
Victor de Nouvion, Vol.iv. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs, 
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that of M. Guizot, and having to struggle against the increasing 
irritation of the Republican party, the unscrupulous manceuvres 
of the Bonapartists, and the difficulties arising from the Eastern 
question. The concluding division of the book, ominously en- 
titled isolement de la France, shows us the organization of M. 
Guizot’s last Cabinet amidst unmistakeable signs of an approach- 
ing tempest. M. de Nouvion’s style is remarkably clear and 
dignified ; there is no seeking after effect, nothing done for the 
sake of brilliancy ; and at the same time the work commands 
attention by the care with which the smallest details have been 
ascertained and verified. 

M. Emile Augier has now joined the “ Forty Immortals ;” he 
is one of the gods of the Palace Mazarin, and can be quoted as 
an authority in matters relating to literature and taste. Let us, 
therefore, take up his new comedy* with due feelings of respect, 
and examine it as we would the production of a master in his 
eraft. The great defect of M. Augier is want of originality. 
In looking over the various plays which compose his répertoire, 
we can find the influence of all the ideas, whims, or fashions that 
have from time to time been reflected on the French stage during 
the last twenty years. Judged from this point of view, he has a 
strong family * seni to his friend, M. Ponsard, who made his 
first appearance in the world of literature at about the same epoch, 
that is to say, in 1836. The melodrama entitled Diane is abind 
of poem after the oh Hugo-ist recipe ; the Méprises de l’ Amour 
immediately recall to us the name of Alfred de Musset ; whilst 
the triumphs of M. Alexandre Dumas fi/s have evidently sug- 
gested to M. Augier Les Lionnes Pauvres and Le Mariage 
d’Olympe. We would not say that the author of Les Effrontés 
is merely a copyist; but there are many degrees between a 
pasticcio and a work of genius, and M, Augier still occupies the 
intermediate position. His new play, which professes to be the 
denunciation of impudence in its grossest forms, is full of 
sparkling dialogue and very effective situations; but unfortunately 
all the characters are not sketched with equal power. Vernouillet, 
the journalist, is undoubtedly the hero of the comedy, and the 
barefacedness with which he illustrates the famous precept that 
the end justifies the means seems to us a masterpiece of comic 
humour ; but the careful finish bestowed by M. Augier upon the 
delineation of that personage renders the inferiority of the others 
still more apparent. 

The Bon Jeune Hommet whose correspondence M. Edmond 
About has undertaken to publish is not quite so green as the editor 
would make us believe. It is true that, on the eve of starting 
for his preliminary excursion to Baden-Baden, he considers the 
whole ‘Teutonic race as the embodiment of every virtue, 
and is almost inclined to worship M. Benazet as one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind ; but he speedily returns home 
thoroughly undeceived, and he applies his experience to some 
notable account in giving honestly and straiyhtforwardly his 
opinion respecting the eustoms which he finds prevailing in 

rance, A.D. 1860. M. Edmond About, deploring the untimel 
death of Valentin, the pseudo-author of the letters now printed, 
addsthat if he had on/y lived to seethe famousdecree of the 24th of 
November last, he might have sent his MSS. to the printer 
without the slightest fear of being visited with a premier aver- 
tissement. Taking advantage of this assumption, he then pro- 
ceeds to state a few bold truths on the subject of politics and 
home administration, defending very wittily the freedom of the 
press, the publicity of the debates in the Corps Legislatif, the 
advantage of municipal government, &c. &c. Valentin’s, or 
rather M. Edmond About’s, description of the principal political 
papers is extremely amusing, and at the same time strikingly 
correct (Letter II. wn Club en plein air). Of course the author of 
the Question Romaine is unsparing in his remarks on the abuses 
of priestly government and the present difficulties of the Pa 
See; and he has also some very just comments on the in- 
consistency of a system which allows the sale of all sorts of 
brochures, whilst it sends to prison M. Proudhon and M. 
Vacherot for the publication of works which are addressed 
merely to scholars and thinkers. In short, the Lettres d’un Jeune 
Homme deserves to be read as a collection of humorous and 
lively feuilletons quite worthy of the reputation of their author. 

Weare afraid that Jeanne de Mauguett will appear a very 
tame story to those persons who are accustomed to the striking 
romances of Alexandre Dumas, or who relish the spicy dishes 
served up by M. Ernest Feydeau. For the sake of contrast, 
M. Claude Vignon has thrown into the second part of his volume 
a love-episode, in which the Seventh Commandment is on the 
point of being broken; but, after a little excitement, everything 
turns out most satisfuctorily, and the noble, disinterested Made- 
moiselle de Mauguet triumphs over the passions of the fair 
Marguerite as completely as in days of yore (for Jeanne de 
Mauguet is an old maid) she had conquered her own inclinations 
the better to follow what she thought the plain course of duty. 


M. Victor Langlois is not only an antiquarian, an Oriental 
scholar, and a numismatist—he is also an entertaining writer, and 


* Les Effrontés. Comédie en Cing Actes eten Prose. Par Emile Augier, 
de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

+ Lettres dun Bon Jeune Homme a sa Cousin Madeleine. Recueillies et 
mises en ordre par Edmond About. Paris: Michel Lévy ; London: Jeffs. 

t Jeanne de Mauguet. Par Claude Vignon. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
London : Jeffs. 
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his Voyage en Cilicie,* with its maps, illustrations, &c., will no 
doubt be equally acceptable to the general reader and to the pro- 
fessed savant. This thick octavo embraces the results of nearly 
two years’ researches in the less known districts of Cilicia. In- 
stead of following the usual track adopted by travellers, and con- 
fining himself to the localities situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, M. Langlois, who had left France during the 
spring of 1852 with a mission from Government, penetrated into 
the regions of Mount Taurus, and brought back with him a rich 
harvest of curiosities and remains procured from spots which had 
till then been only imperfectly studied or even left entirely un- 
observed. The Voyage en Cilicie comprises two distinct parts— 
the first being taken up by a political, historical, and statis- 
tical résumé on the country, and also by a journal of the expedi- 
tion, while the second is devoted to discussions of a more special 
scientific character, and furnishes many curious elucidations of 
topics and localities mentioned by classical writers. 

The Lectures on Natural History given by M. Flourens at the 
Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle in Paris, are justly considered as 
amongst the best of those given in that establishment. Some of 
them have been printed, and the two volumes now to be noticed 
will enable the public at large to judge of the scientific teaching 
which is dispensed by the successors of Buffon and Cuvier. The 
treatise entitled Ontologie Naturellet is a clear, unpretending, 

pular statement of the author's views on the famous problem 

iscussed by Mr. Darwin. M. Flourens gives first the definition 
of physiology; he then establishes the specification of created 
beings, taking as his fundamental axiom the immutable character 
of the species. The formation of animals occupies him next ; the 
third question examined is their distribution in space; and the 
succession of the same beings through the various ages of the 
globe is the concluding subject. In the course of his argumen- 
tations, M. Flourens takes the opportunity of criticising the 
theories maintained by various naturalists on certain important 
points, such as Cuvier’s famous doctrine of successive creations, 
and the still popular error which admits the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation. Every day we see some new paradox taking 
the world by surprise ; every day we hear of logicians deducing 
conclusively from the most absurd premisses a string of plausible 
but dangerous assertions. For these M. Flourens has no 
mercy. When phrenology was the fashionable novelty, and 
theorists asserted that our vices or virtues were the result of 
cettain protuberances apparent in the human pericranium, 
M. Flourens wrote his Examen de la Phrénologie. Now, a still 
bolder proposition is put forward by our modern philosophers, 
and people are found to maintain that “ genius is merely a par- 
ticular case of idiocy.” Hence this small volume, entitled De la 
Raison, du Génie, et de la Folie,t in which the author discusses 
especially the opinions of M. Moreau on madness and its con- 
nexion with genius. Of course we shall not follow M. Flourens 
throughout his argumentation ; but whatever view the reader 
may feel justified in adopting, he cannot fail to derive much 

rofitable instruction from the perusal of the work before us. 

he fundamental position maintained by M. Flourens is, that 
madness can not only be prevented by attention and by reflection, 
but also cured through an assiduous culture of these two most 
important mental faculties. 

M. Edmond and Jules de Goncourt have now completed 
the series of studies they had undertaken on the Political and 
Social ip aang Pod the Eighteenth Century in France. The work 
entitled Les Maitresses de Louis XV.,§ although the last in the 
order of publication, is really the first of the whole collection, 
and in point of style it is a decided improvement upon the 
Histoire de Marie Antoinette, and especially the Histoire de la 
Société Francaise. MM. de Goncourt, as the reader is well 
aware, attach a great, perhaps an exaggerated, importance to the 
anecdote part of history. They consult with equal seriousness 
the evidence supplied by State-papers and the subsidiary proof 
to be found in the smallest piece of lace. They comment gravely 
on a pastel-portrait, and say, of a dinner service of real Sévres, 
herein is maeeany This original style of writing history is 
fully explained by MM. de Goncourt in their preface. “We 
cannot do better than recommend the perusal of it to our 
readers, merely adding here that if we leave out of the question 
the mannerism of the two authors, the composition itself and the 
ideas which it has been designed to illustrate deserve unqualified 
praise. Two or three writers who delight in scandal, and 
who would step out of their way to pick up a ribald anecdote, 
have endeavoured lately to sound the praises of les reines de la 
main gauche. MM. de Goncourt take quite a different view 
of the subject. According to their idea, which, we believe, is the 
true one, the unworthy mistresses of King Louis XV. had 
“killed royalty by degrading the person and compromising the 
authority of the monarch;” they had, moreover, ‘“ destroyed 
the principle of honour, and by reducing the aristocracy to 
derive its influence from the caprices of a courtezan, they had 
abandoned it, powerless, to the revolutionists of 1789.” The 
work we are now examining is divided into three es, treating 

* Voyage dans la Cilicie et dans les Montagnes du Taurus, exécuté pen- 
dant les années 1852-53. Par Victor Langlois. Paris: Benjamin Duprat. 
London: Jeffs. 

t+ Ontologie Naturelle, ou Etude Philosophique des Etres. Par P. 
Flourens. ‘Paris: Garnier Fréres. London: Jeffs. 

I De la Raison, du Génie, et de la Folic. Par P. Flourens. Paris: 
Garnier Fréres. London: Jeffs. 

§ Les Maitresses de Louis XV. Par Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 
vols, Paris: Didot. London: Jeffs. 


respectively of Madame de Mailly and her sisters, Madame de 
Pompadour and Madame du Barry. Each episode in this sad 
but interesting narrative is both accompanied and followed by a 
— of original documents which are generally of much 
value. 

M. Garnier Pagés, one of the members of the French Pro- 
visional Government after the events of 1848, has just published 
the first volume of a history of that famous year.* He begins 
with Italy, and having very fortunately been able to avail him- 
self of the papers and conversation of Manin, his account of the 
revolutionary movements in that country is both sufficiently 
detailed and very correct. The introductory chapter gives a 
rapid sketch of the Peninsula before the great outbreak. We see 
the numerous efforts made by the patriots defeated through the 
vigilance of Austria; every means of propagandism was resorted 
to in Lombardy, in Piedmont, in the Pontifical States ; and at last 
the election of Cardinal Mastai to the Holy See, under the 
name of Pius IX., seems to have brought about the enthronement 
of Liberalism. An irresistible impulse was given, and from one end 
of Italy to the other constitutional guarantees were obtained on 
behalf of the people. M. Garnier Pagés explains in his third 
chapter how the downfall of Louis Philippe had the effect, on 
the one hand, of modifying the policy of England, and, on the 
other, of hastening the conflict between the Austrian troops 
commanded by Marshal Radetzky and the Italian insurgents. 
The vacillating character of the unfortunate King Charles 
Albert is impartially illustrated by our author. We see him now 
almost entering upon an alliance with the Court of Vienna against 
the French Ihepublie, then completely altering his plans 
in consequence of the success of the insurrection in Lom- 
bardy. Another curious fact explained by M. Garnier Pagts 
is the spontaneous offer which M. de Lamartine made, in the 
name of France, to help the Italians with a supply of troops 
and of ammunition. Jealous, however, of all foreign interven- 
tion, and relying upon the disturbed state of Germany, the 
leaders of the movement declined the assistance thus proffered 
to them. In the meanwhile, Radetzky had turned to the best 
advantage the strategical incapacity of the King of Sardinia, the 
treachery of the King of Naples, and the hesitation of the Pope, 
and when the fit time was come, he marched once more towards 
Milan. Then the Italians would have gladly seen the French 
flag waving in the plains of Lombardy ; but it was toolate. The 
catastrophe of June, 1848, had led in Paris to a change of 
Government, and General Cavaignac, the new President of the 
Republic, did not feel disposed to out the views of M. de 
Lamartine. The first volume of the Histoire de la Révolution 
de 1848 ends at the capitulation of Milan to the Austrians, and 
the proclamation of Manin as chief of the Republic of Venice. 


* Histoire de la Révolution de 1848. Par Garnier Pagés. Tome I., 
Europe, Italie. Paris: Pagnerre; London: Jeffs. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA COVEN T GARDEN, 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGE 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
On MONDAY NEXT, May 6th, will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 
LE PROPHETE. 


First Appearance of Madame PENCO. j First Appearance of Signor GRAZIANI, 
On TUESDAY MEET, May 7th, be fer the time this Season, 


IL TROVATORE 


With the following powerful cast :— 
Leonora a PENcO, 
Azucena DIDIE. 
nez... di AGLIAFICO, 
1 Conte di Luna ignor GRAZIANI, 
Fernando gnor TAGLIAFICO, 
Ruis.......... Signor LUCCHESsI. 
Un Zingara Signor KossI; and 
EXTRA NIGHT. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 9th, will be perform ed, for the Fourth Time, 
GUGLIELMO TELL. 


EXTRA NIGHT. . 
On MONDAY, May 13th, will be 1 for the First time this Season, Mozart's Opera, 
DON GIOVANNL 
With the following powerful cast of characters :— 
Madame PED 0). 


Donna Anna 
Elvira..... Madlie, CSILL AG. 
Zerlina . Madame 
Don Giovanni M. Faure. 
Leporello Herr FORMES. 
‘asetto .. Signor Roncorr, 
Commendatore Signor TAGLIA} Ico; and 
tavio Signor T. Lik, 
Conductor Mr, 
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ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—On MONDAY, the 
BENEPIT of Mr. and Mrs. A. WIGAN.—THE BENGAL TIGEL, for this night only, 
re. A. Wigan will appear. 


in which Mr. and M 
a during th W FOR LADIES—A OF_PAPER—Mr., A, 
iver Bower, Me Belmore, Mise Herbert und ‘THE PACHA OF 
LICO— Mr. C, pty Miss St. . Commence at Half-past Seve 


CRYSTAL PALACE. —ARRAN GEMEN’ TS FOR THE 
K ENDING SATURDAY, MAY 
Monday, open at wine, cabo days at Ten. Monday to uethy, Orchestral Band a: 
reat | — Machine’ ry in motion-New Pict eture Gallery, and all 
usual process. Adinission, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence 
On of Shakspeare, by Mr. Henry Nicholls. On Thursdays, Lectures 
by_Dr. Chr. Dresser, a botany in the Lecture ‘Theatre of the Sehon! of Science and Art, 
iday, Second Grand Opera Concert re thie Season. Admission, 78. 64 
Saturds “GRAND CONCER ERT—Firs' rance of MADAME ALBONI in Topica this 
season ; iss Arabella Goddard. Malle. A latzek, and Signor Guilio Regondi. Admission, 
Haif-a-Crown, Children under Twelve, One Shilling. 
unday, open at Half-past One to Shareholders srataivonsty by wm 
The New m Tiekets at Two Gui and 0) each, and 
Children Twelve, may be had at the Crystal face; at 2, 
the usual Agents of the Company. 


MUSICAL UN ION. —ST., JAMES’S HALL, Tuesday, May 
7th, at Half-Past Th et in D, Op. 
oscovitch ; Solo ; nartet, flat, with on 
. Violin and Pianoforte. Artists—Vieuxtémps (last one), Ries, R. Blagrove, 

and Piatti. Pianist—M. Boscovitch (Pupil of Liszt), first t 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Cramer’s ; Cuappet’e; Ollivier’s ; and at Ash- 
down and Parry’s, at the Institute, 18, Hanover-square, 

J. ELLA, Director, 


ScHooL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 


St. GEORGR’s FIELDS. SOUTHWARK.—ESTABLISHED 1799. 
THE THOMAS BEARD CONCERT. 

The FOURTH oueual CONCERT for giving effect to the bequest of the late THOMAS 
FULLER BEARD, E 8a. of Kensington-square, will take place on Thursday, May 9th, 
commencing at Three o’clock, —— the a a K, Mr. W. H. Monk. The programme 
will consist of a salgetion fro n’s “ Creation,” and other music. Tickets may be 
obtained on application to a unber ot of the Committee, the Resident Chaplain, or the 
Secretary. THOMAS GRUEBIS, Secretary, 

5, Billeter-street, E.C. 


HERR. ADOLPH SCHLOESSER has the honour to announce 
his EVENING CONCERT will take place_at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
THURSDAY, MAY 16th, at Bight o’clock. Vocalists: Mdile. Parepa, Maile. Behrens, and 
ignor Gardoni. instrumentalists: Mons. Vienxtemps, Mons. Vogel, Signor Piatti, and 
Schloesser. © , Mr. 
bered Reserved Stalls, 10s. 6d., ‘to be had at all the principal Mnsic-sellers, and of 
Schloesser, 2, Upper George-street, Bryanstone-square, W. 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
THE ORIGINAL 


CHRISTY’ S MINSTRELS Every | Evening at Eight o’clock, 
and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE ery Saturday at Three. Entrance 
from the Grand Staircase of Her Majesty’s ly 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY. 


SWIss FEMALE SINGERS.—SCH WEIZER-SANGER- 
GESELLSCHAFT.— JAMES’S HALL, Piccadiliy.—These pleasing and highly- 
interesting Concerts will 3 ey = wey Evening (fora short period only) at Bight, 
and Le Afternoon at Three. ree of the Words, with Translation. 
rea, 2s.; Galle Tickets may ‘be secnred at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
aves, 33, dia Bond-street ; ni the Office, 28, Piccadilly, W. 
*,* Sixth Week, and Decided Success. 
ME. FREDC. PENNA—EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY.—“THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF SONG.” Mr. Frede. Penna be 
to announce that he will eng Thutreday Newand Popular sutertoineent, at the Egyptian H all 
iceadilly, every Tuesd ny and Saturday Eight o'clock, commencing on 
ay Rvening next, May 7’ Morning every Saturday at Three. 
Pianoforte, Made. Penna. 
Stalls, $s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 18. Box-office open daily from Eleven till Five. 


M*. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 

give ENTIRELY Ad and ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR 

ASKET,”’ and the “TWO RLV 1, SOMFOS Every Evening (except_Satur- 

at an Saturday Afternoons at the ROYAL GALLERY 
STRATION, 14, Regent-street. 

Seats, Is. Stalls. 38. ; Stall Chain show pate secured at the Gallery ; 


SOcrETY OF PAINTERS IN COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 PALL MALL EAST (Close to > National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 


e Shilling; Catalogue, Six, 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


” 
“PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.”—This Grand Picture, 
STE” and “HESPERUS,” the productions of 
J. NOEL IN VIEW to the Public at GERMAN GALLERY, 
168, New Bond- sega he Ten till Six. Admission, One Shillin 


HOLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE 

of poLnay HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of “THE FINDING 
OF THE VIOUR IN THE TEMPLE,” begun in Jerusalem in 1354, and completed in 
1800, is Row ‘OPEN to the Public at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bi jond-street, 
from Twelve to is. To which are Views of “ JERUSALE EM, 
“NAZARETH,” other Water-Colov ye vy Mr. Holman Hunt in the 
East; and his Picture of “0 AUDIO AND admission, One Shill ing, 


ARCHITECTURAL BI 


EXHIBITION. 


Cond treet, treet, W. Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Open Sally Nine till Six. Admission, One’ Shilling, or Half-a-Crown Season 
Tickets, which admit to all the Lectures. Lecture for Tuesday Evening, 7th inst., “SIR 
C. WREN, AND HIS TIMES,” by Robert Kerr, Esq. 
JAS. FERGUSON, F.R.A.8. 
JAS. EDMESTON, | Secs. 


HANOY ER SQUARE ROOMS. — MEMORY. — DR. 
ARD PICK will deliver his LECTURE, on MEMORY, and THE RATIONAL 
MEANS OF iMPROVING IT, with Iilustrations.’ Friday May 17th, at Three and Eight 


jock, 
ets, 35.,2¢., (a few Sofa Stalls, 5s.), at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Ban -street; Messrs. atehard and Co., 187, Piceadilly ; Messrs. Booth, 307, Re Regent-street. 


A2BTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, bP the RELIEF of 
their WIDOWS and ORPHA 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE a: ERN. 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1827. 


The FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERS — DINNER will take place in FREEMASONS’ 
HALA, on SATURDAY, MAY lith, 
The Right Hon, lord ASHBURTON in the Chair. 


STEWARDS. 


c. arin V.P.) Thomas Lupton, E 
ite John Piikingtom, 


A. J. B. font | Edward 
Benjamin | David Roberta (v.P) 


illiam Vokins, 
William. Bea. Bsa | Harrison Weir, Esq. 
Samuel Mendel, Esq. 


CHA DIMOND, Hon. Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Secretary. 
Dingo n Table at Si: whe ry ate, 15s. each, to be had of the Stewards, of the 
Secre' and at the nd of the 
The tars. an of thts 1 Fund is the Relief of Widows and Orphans of British Artists. During 
the past year th: m of 16s. has been expended in annuities to Fifty-two Widows 
and Fifteen Orp 
THE TRUE TURKISH BATH.— -26, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE.—The FACULTY find this spacious Establishment replete 
pakential of decorum, comfort, and thorough Admission, HALF-A- 
GROWN. Hom Hours from Seven a.M.toTen P.M. *,* Ladies’ Bath open daily. 


URKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under Medical 


Su is doors from Fleet-street).—These Baths will 
be OPE 4 on WEDN} SDAY N 3 ay Sth. They have been fitted up with every 
reavt to comfort Ritterbandt, Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa 
thie Upp od will attend ioe congnitations 
from ae ve to 


Win CHESTER AND ETON COLLEGES.—BOY§ 
ELECTIONS tothe FOUNDATION, either in this or foll 

athe a clergyman i Hanis, familiar with the requirements.—Apply to Rev 

Shirley House, Southampton. 


(QUBEN’ 8 COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, , Harley-street, W. 
LORD BISHOP of LO 
Principal —TheVery Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The HALF TERM for the COLL EGE and SCHOOL will commence on Frid 
— for the Reception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with 
yy Fees, Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on appli 
rs. Willams. at at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


A GERMAN GRADUATE of an University, is desirous of 
giving LESSONS in GERMAN in the Evening. Highest references. 
Address BR. V, M. C., General Post-office, London. 


TUITION IN THE HIGHLANDS.—A Clergyman hving in 


f the most icturesqne of the Perthshire 
wishes t meet with ONE or TWO LS to prepare either for OX 
the ARMY. For terms &c,, address Re hn eo of Messrs, GRANT and SON, Book+ 
sellers, Edinburgh. 

Lochand river fishing and occasional shooting afforded, 


A RMY EXAMINATIONS.—A Married Clergyman, an, Graduate 
in Honours of Cambridge, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN, to pre« 
pare for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line. The Pnopils receive from the Principal and 
attendant Masters very carefui assistance in ae studies, and also enjoy the advantages 
7 parte of a well reguiated home, Terms, 120 to 150 guineas per annum, 
ferences to parents and friends of pupils. 
Address, Rev. F. W. WALDRON, 1, Anglesea-piace, Woolwich-common, | 


ARMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EX AMINATIONS. 


A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above readi 

be happy to meet with ‘others, resident or non-resident. His Establishment can be highly 
d for its d and efficiency by persons of very high standing, whose Sons 
have passed distinguished Examinations, His Pupils have twice obtaines "the highest 
number of marks in modern languages at the India Civil Service Examinations, and have 
bem pines laced 3rd, 7th, and 19th. The best Masters in every branch of Education are in 
atten ance, and the house, library, and general management afford every facility for 
rapid progress, without having recourse to “cramming.’—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A, 
1, nees-square, Bayswater, 


To ACCOU NTANTS AND BANK MANAGERS.—An 

Accountant whose connexion and business are of the highest class, is willing to admit 

a PARTNER of Experience and Ability to a Share, producing at prese nt from £500 to £800 

zee and capable of considerable augmentation.—Address, “ALPHA,” care of Messra, 
HorPwoop and Sons, Solicitors, Chancery-lane, London. «< 


T°? INCUMBENTS.—A Married Clergyman of high reference 


and private means, offers his services to any gentieman who wishes to vacate his 
cure temporarily. A good furnished house in a market town and railway station the 
primary remuneration. Has been used to the sole charge of a parish ; is now disengaged, 
Address “BETA,” stating terms, situation, &c., care of NASH and TEUTES, 
Newspaper Agenta, 4, Savile-place, Regent- street, Wet Londo 


To NOBLEMEN AND OTHERS.—WANTED, a 
SITUATION by an experienced COOK and HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly under 

stands her duties in all its branches. Soups, made dishes, jellies, and creams. Unexceps 

Fair, W. references.—Address A. B., care of Mr. GODDARD, Chapel-street West, sity 
‘air, 


CHEAP. BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus Cop ies 
Lord Dundonald’s Life,” “ Thomas _Hood’s Life,” “Sir E. Tennent’s Cey’ 
Tom Taylor’s Life of Leslie,” “Mill on the Floss,” and many + 8, are 
SALE at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post 
BULU’s LIBRARY, 10, Holles-street, w. 


Books AT REDUCED PRICES.—The full Discount ‘of 
Twopence in the Shilling, and post or carriage free. 
SEELEY and GRIFFITHS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-strect, W. 
Remittances inust be made with each order. 


FOR LONG VOYAGES AND THE 


UNDRED VOLUMES of NOVELS, “The in 
White.” on e and other works of the and present seasons, 
NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, in parceis at Five Pounds per parcel, Lists t ‘nag 
be obtained on application. 
New Oxford-street, May 1st, 1891, 


UDIE ‘S SELECT LIBRARY.—A REVISED LIST 
PR NCLPAL NEW and CHUICE BOOKS in CIRCULATION at this exten+ 
sive LIBHARY 5 ‘NOW RE ADY, and may be obtained on application, 

This List will serve to indicate the INCLUSIVE character of the whole Collection, whi 
now exceeds Six HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, and to which all books of acknow| 
merit and general interest are added, in large numbers, on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commenci at any date. First Class 
Country Subscription, Fifteen volumes at One Time, ¥ give Guineas per Annum, of the best 
and hewest works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 

CHARLES EDWARD MU DIE, 


509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, and 22, Musenm-street, London ; 
‘74 and 76, Cross- street, Manchester ; and 45, New-street, Birmingham. 


[MPORTANT to OBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 
FORMING ae ATEURS of FINE BOOKS, LIBRARIANS of PUBLIO 
LIBRARIES, &c.—FLFT THOUSAN D VOLUMES of Rare, Curious, Useful, and Valuable 
Books, in various Lan es and Classes of Literature, Splendid Books of Prints, Pict 
Galleries, and Illustra’ orks, Beautifully ed) ipts on Velium, &e, 

0 ALE at greatly reduced prices, on account of coh by 

J. LILLY, 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Catalogues will be forwarded on the receipt of six postage stampr. 


CoLon IAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 


MELBOURNE ARGUS-— — Monthly Summary, 7d. each, Post free. 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD ,, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER ” sd. ,, ” 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY ” sd. ” 


QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN 
Advertisements and Subscriptions received, 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 


)PATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the ow 

Palace, is OPEN for the REC ION of P. NTLENTS and VISITORS, The !atter can 

ly intage, ge, OL of a residence, Terms: Patients from u 
tors Particulars 

Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physteinn. 7 2 


HYPROPATHY. .—SUDBROOK PARK, 1 near Richmond, 


Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. ry 's ‘alhiah direction. 


H. CREED and CO., 33, Conpvit-street, Bonp-street, W. 
BY MENT TO THE QUEEN, THR EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, | 
D HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
anrierne IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 


cau proportions and forms of the human figure, give them contidence ine 
patronage 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIF, 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of maki 


Spring Mattress fottatte. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress i 
being so heavy and enmbersome. 

¢ “SOMMIFR ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in Three separate parts, and_w 
joinea together has ali ‘he elasticity of the best Mattress, As it no 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Matt 
liable; the prices, also are much below those of the best spring mattresses, vi 3 ‘- 


HS by ort. 4 in. long.......... £250 Hy 6 in. wide by 6ft. 4 in. long ......£3 


4 “4 5ft.6in, 310 
The “ Soma ELASTIQU therefore, combines the edvantages 


anlinesr, po! lity, and de, Bedding: an 
of B id Bed-room Furniture sent free by 
HEAL and SON, 19%, Tottenham-court-road, W, 


poston bing 


